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WILD WEATHEE. 



CHAPTER I. 



" Pictures are thoughts which people the dull wall, 
Appealing to the heart in silent power." 



Purity rejoiced over the power she had of 
naming her infant according to her own 
wishes. 

Her mother had once lived, as a young 
woman in service, in a great house, and 
had received from one of the sons of the 
family an engraving which he wished to 

get rid of, to substitute in its place a picture 
of his horse and the groom holding it. 

He attached no value to the gift. ^' Take 
this Mghtfol tiimg away, « he said," and 
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never let me see it again, — (" Oh thank 
you, Sir," replied the girl, taking it re- 
verently in her hands,) — ^and tell Edwards 
to bring up the steps to hang my horse 
in its place." He had found it easy to 
unhang the cord, stifltened by age, but could 
not coax that which was fresh to go over the 
nail. It was the first picture the girl had 
ever had, and it was well worthy the ad- 
miration and reverence with which she re- 
garded it. It was an old line engraying, 
from the famous picture of Saint Margaret 
in the Louvre, painted by order of Francis 
I. in compliment to his sister Margaret of 
Navarre. The saint is represented in the 
moment of victory, stepping forward with a 
buoyant and triumphant air, in which there 
is mingled something inexpressibly sweet 
and girlish ; one foot is on the wing of the 
dragon, which crouches beneath her -^ in 
her right hand is the cross — the left sus- 
tains the folds of her robe. The face is 
youthful, mild, andb^utiful \ the hair with- 
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out ornament, and the simplicity and grace 
of the whole figure prove it worthy of the 
genius of Eaphael. 

Dear to the girl's understanding, too, was 
the legend recounted in old metrical lines 
how 

" Maiden Mergrete thou* 

Loked her beside, 

And sees a loathly dragon 

Out of an hirnf glide. 

His eyen were ful griesly. 

His mouth opened wide, 

And Mergrete might no where flee, 

There she must abide." 

By the power of her innocence and holi- 
ness she vanquishes the demon, and then her 
triumph is recounted, as represented in the 
picture — 

" Maiden Mergrete 
Upon the dragon stood,. 
Blythe was her harte 
And joyful was her mood.*' 

The impression made on Purity's mind, 

* Then* f Comer. 

b2 
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when a child, by this picture was such as 
the story would be likely to produce on one 
who had few objects to contemplate. There 
was the terr.or of the dragon, too, who was 
(as the servant girl, become a wife and 
mother, told her little girl,) the devil 
always seeking whom he might devour, 
and to be vanquished only by virtue and 
prayer. 

The old engraving, surrounded by an 
exquisite oak carving by Gibbons, had once 
been an object of worship to a Catholic 
possessor ; the young man to whom it was 
an ugly old worm-eaten object, preferred 
the painting of his horse, and of his groom. 
Virtue triumphant over the dragon was 
but the representation of an idea. His 
horse and groom were representations of 
tangible objects. 

Thus a valuable engraving passed from 
the hands of the unvaluing owner to the 
appreciative servant girl. All her life she 
was influenced by it, according to her 
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lights. She as firmly believed the dragon 
to be a correct representation of the devil, 
as the young man believed the horse por- 
trait to represent the creature in the stable, 
which he should ride on the following 
morning. She was sure that the devil 
lurked in dark qomers, ready to jump out 
on her if she gave him the slightest en- 
couragement by lowering the cross. When 
she walked with her sweetheart, she selected 
daylight and the high broad road. The devil 
should not take any advantage of circum- 
stances adverse to her virtue. She led a 
blameless life, and her instructions to her 
little girl was always mingled with re- 
ferences to this picture of triumphant 
virtue. 

At her death. Purity succeeded to the 
posseesion of this, to her, priceless treasure. 
It hung in her bed-room over the chimney- 
piece, and in all the miseries of starvation, 
she never thought of trying to sell it ; her 
mother's only legacy. Poor mother ! as she 
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smoothed the downy skull of her new-born 
infant, she vaguely pictured the ftiture life 
of her daughter from the representation of 
the Maiden Mergrete. That charming face 
beamed with love, joy, and peace ; gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. 
The likeness should be strengthened by the 
babe being called Mergrete. She knew that 
such was only the old way of spelling Mar- 
garet, but the modem Margaret seemed very 
different from Maiden Mergrete. Nurse 
Eye and Sally Eosemary were to answer 
as sponsors for the infant when it was 
christened. They had many consultations 
as to whether the name was a lucky one, 
and repeated it very often to hear how it 
would sound. Maiden Mergrete Eathc; 

" Maiden Mergrete is what those queer 
marks mean, is it ? " asked Sally Eosemary, 
whp- could not read. 

"Yes, neighbour; and that is the devil that 
she is renouncing, as she ought to do," re- 
plied nurse Eye, "and what we are to promise 
she will do." 
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"Lord preserve us from evil," cried 
the midwife. " Don't you think, nurse, that 
it seems like taking an unfair advantage of 
the poor helpless babes, to promise and vow so 
much in their names — that they should re- 
noimce the devil and all his works ? I have 
stood for two gels before, and they both 
came to be misfortunate ; my being a mid- 
wife, maybe, made them unlucky. I'm sure 
I hope it won't be laid to my charge. 
And then about believing all the articles of 
the Christian faith, another of my God- 
children married a Catholic, and used to pop 
down upon her knees before a little doll she 
called the Virgin Marry. ' Says I, 'Tis 
a graven image, and you're no better than 
an idolater, and you go against the Second 
Commandment, when I 'promised you should 
believe all the articles of the Christian 
faith.' " 

" Never mind, Sally ; she believed them 
all, and a little more, that's all. Better a 
bushel that nms over than a bushel, that 
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runs short ; but I don't think we shall have 
trouble with Mrs. Eathe's child, unless she 
takes after the father, which is not unlikely, 
though mothers have most to do with 
gels." 

The day of the christening was fixed, and 
Luke had left money enough for Purity and 
the infant to be nicely dressed. The two old 
women suggested that Noel, as they called 
the boy, at Purity's request, in obedience to 
Luke's suggestion, should also have some 
new clothes, and to this,' the wife assented. 

A donkey-cart was hired by Sally Eose- 
mary to convey the lying-in woman, the 
infant, and ^herself to the church, distant 
about three miles, while Mrs. Eye walked 
by the side, leading the boy. He did not 
like the baby. He himself wanted care and 
love. He gave all in his little heart to the 
lovely mother, at whose side he slept. He 
clung to the listless arm when he was 
scared by visions of the night; terrible 
scenes repeated themselves in his sleep. 
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Crashing noises, driving winds, freezing cold, 
and above all, the swaying, and the roaring 
of the billows. The entreaties he uttered in 
his broken slumbers, that Purity should hold 
him fast, were said in a language that told 
nothing to her ears ; she slept through those 
wild and pathetic appeals, while the slightest 
murmur from the baby's lips received im- 
mediate attention. But when the mother 
came down and began to replace the various 
articles of furniture, which nurse Eye had 
deranged, according to the more systematic 
eyes of the mistress of the cottage, she 
seated Noel on the floor, and spreading out 
his little frock to make a lap, she placed her 
treasure in his slender arms. Then with 
lifted finger, she enforced care, smiling a 
sweet motherly smile at the pair, and kissing 
the boy's curly head, she left the infant in 
his charge. The young nurse looked at the 
morsel of life in his grasp with wonder and 
interest. She was asleep ; and he scarcely 
dared to breathe lest he should awaken her. 
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Presently a little clinched fist, pink as the 
inside of a conch shell, was stretched out 
violently, and the face contracted into a 
vinegar expression, a squall impended, but 
the boy began to rock the infant gently in 
his arms, singing a piteous little monotonous 
song which he had heard under branching 
palms and fragrant orange trees. The child 
was lulled, and the boy began to grow fond 
of her, for she had given him his first 
success. 

The christening was performed duly. 
Old Sally Eosemary was the most important 
person in her own opinion, and from her 
eagerness that the well-doing of the future 
Christian should wipe out the remembrance 
of her other God-motherly failures.* When 
therefore the clergyman said, name this 
child, the midwife replied, Maiden Mergrete, 
which she imagined to be one name, and a 
very long one. So, Maiden Mergrete the 
child was christened, and registered duly 
when the ceremony was over; the clergyman 
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was too well accustomed to the caprices of 
parents, in the designation of their children, 
to give the matter much thought. He had 
been used to bestow all the cardinal vir- 
tues by turns on young female Christians. 
Honour, prudence, mercy, charity, peace, 
and patience, so the name "Maiden'' did 
not strike him but in one way ; ^ it really 
seems, he said to himself, as if the woman 
had a tendency to Eomanism, and meant her 
girl to be a nun.' 

Noel now had an amusement more in- 
teresting than that heart-wearing one of 
watching the door and window in vain, to 
see if any familiar face would beam on him 
through the aperture. It seemed to the 
poor boy that somebody must come and fetch 
him. Sometimes he used to wander down 
to the beach, and look along the sea-line, 
9.nd call dismally on his father and his nurse, 
but he saw only the unpitying heaven and 
the far-off water-line, where wave after 
wave tossed onwards to the shore in mocking 
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merriment, but bore no news on their 
buoyant bosom to the shipwrecked orphan. 
To win the love of Purity, he devoted him- 
self to the infant, and the first smile that 
flickered over his wan cheeks was when 
the infant smiled in his face, and patted his 
cheek with her small fat hand. By-and-by, 
Purity found a sympathetic soul in the^cast- 
away, one who appreciated her babe as it 
should be valued. She thought all the more 
highly of the boy, who felt in a degree as 
she felt. Sometimes when the wind blew, 
she had an uneasy feeling about Luke's 
absence, but she probably felt what most 
wives do, but have not the courage to own 
it, that husbands are rather in the way than 
not, in a house, especially when space is 
circumscribed. Besides they come to be 
ministered unto, and not to minister; and 
always, as Purity admitted to Sally Rose- 
mary, make work, what with their meals to 
be got ready, and their clothes to be mended, 
and they never can do a single thing in the 
house for themselves. 
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"Yes," responded Sally bitterly; "they 
take up every bit of fire, and eat up every 
scrap that can be found, and drink up every 
drop of liquor that has been hid up against 
a rainy day. Not that Maister Luke is 
worse than other men. Bless you, they're 
all alike, — cringing before marriage, and 
domineery afterwards." 

"That's a pretty boy. Mistress Eathe, 
a holding Maiden Mergrete. He'll make 
her a good husband one day." Purity 
looked on the boy with a reflected tender- 
ness,, as the possible possessor of Maiden 
Mergrete ; and rich in hope, believed that 
the future husband would be an exception 
to all others, and worship the wife Mergrete 
as he had the maiden, a fact never yet 
realized since the creation of the sexes. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

'* Soil, my lady, in satiiiB and silk. 
Wash the bairn in the morning's milk." 

Old ballad. 

In the meantime another christening had 
taken place under diflferent auspices. The 
infant daughter of the Lady Inez Tregellas 
was duly received into the bosom of the 
Church, blessed by an archbishop, and under 
the ponderous ceremonial and the profusion 
of costly omamente, she nearly expired, as 
another noble infant did under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Lady Inez was too delicate to go to the 
abbey, so she paid her vows in the face of 
the congregation, consisting of her monthly 
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nurse, her maid, and her lapdog ; but such 
indulgences are permitted by heaven and 
earth to those of lofty descent. Of course 
the infant gave the promise of great beauty. 
She inherited this from both her parents. 
The little Gabrielle, luckily for her, drew 
the nourishment of her young life not from 
the bosom of her delicate mother, but from 
the breast of a strong and healthy country 
girl, who had '^had a misfortune," as is 
their phrase, and who weeping gave her in- 
fant to be reared by hand, whilst she re- 
ceived ten shillings a week for its support and 
that of her widowed mother, who nursed it. 

^^Such people," Lady Inez said loftily, 
" were sent by Providence to supply the 
place of delicate mothers who had not 
strength to suckle their children. What else 
could they be meant for ? " 

The nurse moistened the head of the 
young aristocrat with her tears, thinking 
that her own infant was whining and twist- 
ing its blind lips about to find the warmth 
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and nutriment to which it had been accus- 
tomed ; but great ladies cannot be allowed 
to spoil their figures by suckling their off- 
spring, and noble fathers do not like to have 
their night's rest disturbed by troublesome 
brats, though begotten by themselves. 

The natural results of severance followed ; 
the wet nurse became very devoted to the 
young Gabrielle, and ceased to care for 
her own infant. When after the lapse of 
eighteen months she returned to her 
squalid home, she looked on him with a 
kind of loathing ; so thin, so dirty, clinging 
• to his grandmother's neck, and looking with 
terror in furtive glances at the stranger 
mother ; but no doubt it was necessary to 
save the beauty of the Lady Inez at any 
sacrifice. 



CHAPTEB III. 

" I love the old paternal place, the walls 
Banded together by tenacioue Bt-ems 
Of vivid ivy ; and familiar banks 
Topped by my pony, in our firat esBaya 
Following the e^er chaae." 

" The seat is let, Betsy," cried Lord Fem- 
dale, on retuming home after a journey to 
London to see the lawyer about the property 
bequeathed to him. 

"Oh, well, Mr. Carmichael," responded the 
old lady, " I am glad we shall remain here ; 
but tell me all about it." 

"The poor youth did not care to live so 
far o£F in Scotland ; he meMit to tate a hunt- 
ing-box in Leicestershire. Very natural, 
too. No hunting to be had at Femdale, 
80 the lawyer had just given a lease of it 
for fourteen years." 

VOL. II. c 
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'^ Are you sorry, Mr. Carmichael ? " 

" No, Betsy. I'm only fit to hunt the 
country I know. I am like an old hound, 
and run cunning. I don't think I could 
keep up with the young fellows in Leices- 
tershire, and I am sure they could not top 
our stone walls or jump our watercourses. 
Now money is plentiful, we may do things 
better here ; more horses, more dogs, more 
grooms, and anything you like for yourself; 
money for everything, and lots of sixpences." 

" I'm sure, Mr. Carmichael, I want no- 
thing if all the bills are paid." 

^^ You shall pay them all, my old woman, 
that is, if your ladyship will condescend to 
call me by my proper title. Count up the 
bills, and I will write the cheques. By the 
bye, whom do you think I saw in I^ondon ? 
So friendly, so hospitable, you would not 
have believed it. In fact, old Uncle Tom 
was a very little fellow, old and poor, and 
was complimented by giving shelter to a 
kind of royal personage. Squire Tregellas ; 
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but now Squire Tregellas, the royal, has 
found a fellow ten times royaller ; he bows 
down to the ground to him, he presses his 
ready thousands on the possessor of the 
estates of Femdale. No reminders of the 
hundred pounds lent for two months! It 
might be a thousand, and Squire Tregellas 
would pooh-pooh the loan. He took me 
into his house, and brought me into the 
dressing-room of the Lady Inez. A beauti- 
ful woman lying on a sofa covered with 
satin and lace furbelow, called a dressing- 
gown, I suppose. Then Tregellas rang the 
bell and ordered the child to be brought. 
The head nurse, a wizen-faced old woman in 
grey silk, which stood out round her like a 
go-cart, brought in the babe. I told them 
I was as good a judge as any in England of 
a litter of pups, but I knew nothing of in- 
fants, seeing that my missus had never 
cursed me with any. ^ Oh, but surely 
you wish you had a son now to inherit 
your fine property ? ' whispered Lady Inez. 

2 
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^My lady, now the property is my own, 
I may leave it to my groom, Joe Mundic, if 
I please. If I had had a son he would have 
been forty years of age probably by this 
time, and wondering how long the tough 
old fellow would last. No, no, my land's 
my own, my will is free. Do you see the 
pun, my lady ? ' The lady smiled, and 
Squire Tregellas fidgeted. Presently Lady 
Inez said, ^ I've heard a great deal of the 
high character of Lady Femdale.' — , Well, 
my lady,' said I, determined to keep up your 
dignity, Betsy, , she is a good soul as ever 
lived ; and for tossing a pancake, mixing a 
cup of gin-and-bitters, or making seed cakes 
and cordial waters, I don't believe there's 
her equal in the three kingdoms.' Her 
ladyship screwed up her mouth, and looked 
as if she had smelt a pan of sour cream. 
I saw she was jealous of your accomplish- 
ments, Betsy. I was sorry to have vexed 
her, so I said, ^ Madam, you must excuse 
my partiality for the wife of my bosom. I 
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declare I meant your ladyship no disrespect, 
and though I have never heard that you 
can do a thing in the world to be of use to 
anybody, I dare say you may manage to 
whisk up a tiifle or so when you're put to it 
for a dish ; but as for my wife, I would not 
part with her, no, not for a couple of the 
best pointers that ever was pupped.' So 
my lady gave a little laugh, and asked if 
vou were fond of children. This dumb- 
founded me a bit, and I said you were fond 
of all young creatures, birds, dogs, cats, and 
such nasty vermin, and I never heard you 
make no exception about children. ^ Then,' 
said my lady Inez, ^ ask her if she will do 
me the honour to be godmother to my little 
Gabrielle. The Countess of Locklands is to 
be one, and gives her name, Gabrielle ; and 
if Lady Ferndale will partake the responsi- 
bility, Elizabeth shall be added to it. Ga- 
brielle Elizabeth Tregellas, it runs very 
well,' and she closed her eyes, exhausted by 
the effort, to meditate on the sound." 
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" Was it a pretty child ? '' asked the old 
lady. 

^* Well, Betsy, it wasn't anything like so 
pretty as a little pig, and much the same 
colour when the sow and the boar are white." 

"Did you say I would, Mr. Carmichael?" 

"Well, Betsy, how could I say you 
wouldn't. I did say, ' My lady, you must 
find some proxy to stand for Lady Ferndale, 
she never will be able to come all the way 
to London.' So she said ^ Certainly, cer- 
tainly.' 

" Oh, dear ! Mr. Carmichael, you will 
have to buy me a silver mug or a knife 
and fork and spoon for the child, and there's 
a guinea fee for the nurse," said the poor 
lady with tears in her eyes ; like a bird for 
years confined in too small a cage, she could 
not feel when more room was available that 
she could move herself easily. 

Lord Ferndale laughed. 

" She shall have a goblet of gold big 
enough to dip her head in. You shall beat 
the Countess of Locklands." 
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"Pray don't laugh so wild, Mr. Car- 
michael. You have been so many years 
with only a bitter look on your face that 
now you seem out of your mind when you 
go on so." 

"Please God, I'll laugh a good many 
years yet to make up for it," replied the 
old man, " and so shall you too, old girl." 

When Luke returned from Plymouth, 
after having disposed of his jewels advan- 
tageously, he found his wife cheerful, his 
infant grown, and tlje stranger boy sHent as 
usual. Luke had benefited by the change 
of scene. His senses had not been con- 
tinually nailed to that terrible remem- 
brances by remaining in the locality where it 
had happened. Nurse Eye's opinion of the 
boy's idiotcy and lack of the power of sane 
enunciation had greatly comforted him. 
Ceasing to fear him, he ceased to hate him. 
The boy, too, became accustomed to the 
sight of the man hQ had so much dreaded, 
and connected with whom his childish mind 
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was so fearfully laden. For some weeks he 
clung to Purity's skirts when he heard 
Luke's footsteps approaching the place 
where he might happen to be ; but finding 
that no notice was taken, that when an 
apple was produced from Luke's pocket 
for Purity, there were always companion 
ones for himself and Maiden Mergrete, — the 
fatal remembrance faded from his mind into 
the mists and shadows of forgotten things.' 
Nurse Rye was always silently on the 
watch for his safety. She dreaded the 
boy's beginning to talk, when she had pre- 
dicted that he would be " a dumb dog that 
barked not," but her apprehensions wore 
away when little Noel returned tri- 
umphantly from his first voyage in the 
boat with his master, Luke. It was true 
that an older lad was there also, to assist in 
the management of it ; but all fear, and with 
fear all rancour, seemed to have been extin- 
guished in the fisherman's mind, and he ob- 
served that the boy might turn out handy 
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in the boat, and was not such a fool as they 
had taken him to be. Bia had begun to talk 
a Christian tongue, too. The boy saw the 
fatal scene of his father's murder for the 
third time from the boat when the tide was 
in, and its aspect so different that, not re- 
cognizing it, he looked on it with indif- 
ference. 

Luke watched his countenance, and was 
reassured. No doubt his terrors had ex- 
aggerated the reality of the risk. The boy 
had been insensible at the time when his 
father was slain, and had only wandered to 
the beach as a lost dog does in search of 
his master, at the place where they were 
separated. 

Luke's conscience was not dead, but sleep- 
ing. It is not in human nature to pursue a 
train of thought so harrowing as that re- 
sulting from remorse, without a deadening of 
its sensibilities, or its exasperation into in- 
sanity. The tutor in Australia, who slew 
and robbed the clerk and fled, endured life 
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for fourteen years, driven through crowded 
cities and uncivilized wilds, sometimes es- 
caping the terrible consciousness, sometimes 
with the impalpable form of the murdered 
man sitting by his side on the railway, or 
close to him in the passage boat, but like 
Orestes, he sometimes slept, though the 
furies kept watch by his slumber, ready to 
sting him to double agony on his awaking. 
At length he returned to the guilty spot, 
pointed out the fancied vision of the mur- 
dered man close to the place where he had 
buried him, and revealing the crime, suflfered 
the speedy punishment of new settlers who, 
like Azo, cannot " brooke delay within the 
chamber of their state." 

Luke's feelings took a new direction. 
Having ceased to fear Noel, he would teach 
the child to be attached to him ; he would 
take the place of the father whom he had 
destroyed by working for the boy's welfare. 
Noel should marry the girl when they grew 
up. He would be a skilful fisherman, pro- 
sperous and happy. ' 
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CHAPTEE rV. 

"Unnatural curiosity has taught all women but 
the beggar to find out nurses, which necessity only 
ought to commend." — Raleigh, 

Miss Gabrielle had not taken kindly to her 
weaning under the management of the grim- 
visaged head nurse. Her wailings echoed 
through the walls of the London house, and 
grieved the paternal heart, and broke the 
maternal rest, but if the infant wailed at 
night she slept by day, — that sleep which 
is more like insensibility than natural rest, 
when the glazed eyeballs gleam between the 
half- open lids. 

The doctor was sent for. The infant 
wants country air, was the opinion given. 
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Lady Inez looked reproachfully at her father- 
in-law. 

"If you had had your mansion rebuilt, 
Mr. Tregellas," she said, "I should have 
had a proper place to send my infant, and 
not to a filthy lodging, or to an hotel where 
there may be small-pox, scarlet-fever, 
measles, whooping-cough, and chicken-pox." 

"There were objections, Lady Inez," 
said Mr. Tregellas, "to my beginning to 
rebuild, and your ladyship must see that the 
house could not have made much progress 
in eight months." The objections were that 
the insurance oflSces declined to insure a 
man so hateful to the population round Saint 
Jude, as Mr. Tregellas. 

" I really do not see what godmothers are 
good for if they do not help parents to take 
care of their children. Why should not 
Lady Femdale take the infant and the 
nurse ? " asked Lady Inez imperiously. 

"Or the Countess of Locklands?" sug- 
gested Mr. Tregellas drily. 
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** You know, Mr. Tregellas," replied the 
Lady Inez contemptuously, '^ or you ought to 
know that the seat of the Countess of Lock- 
lands is in the North of England, where 
the keen air would probably be fatal to little 
G^brielle. I shall write to Lady Femdale. 
I have no doubt she will be an excellent 
mother to the child, and send down Mrs. 
Thistle and little Gabrielle. I suppose I 
must send the travelling-carriage with the 
child— rather inconvenient." . 

" Bless me ! " continued her ladyship, 
putting her fingers to her ears ; " there is 
that intolerable little nuisance screaming 
again. Where — where is the use," repeated 
Lady Inez, "of godmothers if they only 
give goblets which cannot be used, because 
they are too massive, or forks and spoons, 
when infants want wet-nurses ? " 

" Some give nothing at all," suggested 
the commoner grandfather, thinking of 
Lady Locklands. 
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" The countess gave a noble name, Mr. 
TregeUaSj'^ replied the titled daughter-in- 
law ; " it is not every one who has the dis- 
tinction to be descended in a direct line 
from Gabrielle d'Estrees." 

Here the lady had the advantage, for Mr. 
Tregellas had never heard of that frail 
beauty. 

Lady Inez always pointedly addressed 
her father-in-law as Mister. She seemed to 
walk over him with the unconscious magni- 
ficence with which the peacock deliberately 
puts down his foot on the toiling ant, who 
is bustling along to get to his nest and 
deposit his spoil; when the foot is lifted 
again, the insect pursues its way, rather 
disturbed and ruffled by the contact, if not 
materially hurt. Mr. Tregellas, indeed, had 
found that in transplanting that lovely rose 
into his family garden, he was to pay the 
penalty of a few thorns in his fingers ; but, 
then, his neighbours saw the glory of the 
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flower, but did not perceive the pain of the 
prick. Mrs. Tregellas longed for a peerage 
with a bitter longing in the meantime ; 
he could boast of "his friend Femdale," 
and his hospitality, in contradistinction to 
the shabbiness of the godmother countess, 
and derived a large amount of satisfaction 
from that reflected glory. 

Miss GabrieUe continued to wail, the 
Lady Inez to grumble, and consequently 
her ladyship addressed the following letter 
to Lady Femdale, which occasioned great 
consternation in the breast of that childless 
woman. 

" Grosvenor Square, 

" August 3, 1774. 

" Dear Madam, 

" Your little god-child has been in bad 
health lately, and my medical attendant 
has said, that a warmer climate, to be found 
in the West of England, is necessary to save 
her life. I feel convinced that you will be 
anxious to do all in your power to conduce 
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to this happy result; and if you do not 
object, I shall immediately send the infant 
with my head nurse to the Grange, where 
I am convinced, that under your careful 
management, the child may attain some 
degree of health and beauty. 

"The young lady and Mrs. Thistle will 
start to-morrow, and taJdng the journey in 
easy stages, will be with you in about ten 
days^ time. I am sure I need not say that, 
of course, you will give your god-child a 
couple of rooms with a southern aspect. 
You will find Thistle a good creature; she 
was recommended to me by the Countess of 
Locklands, and was originally a nurse in her 
family; this was at once a sufficient gua- 
rantee for her worth. No doubt, at the 
Grange she will be treated with the respect 
due to the noble families in which she has 
hitherto lived. 

"I beg my compliments to Lord Femdale, 
whose acquaintance I had the pleasure of 
making shortly after my confinement, and 
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I have the honour to be, with extreme 
respect, 

"Your Ladyship's humble servant, 

"Inez Tbegellas/' 

"Mercy me!" cried the lady, when she 
received this astounding proposition. ' ' What 
on earth are we to do with a wretched little 
baby ! I'm sure I never knew that a god- 
mother had to invite the godchild and 
nurse to her house. Then the south rooms 
are our bedroom and my morning-room! 
Must I give them up ?" 

" Certainly not," said her husband. >^ If 
she chooses to send the brat here, she must 
be content with east, welst, or north rooms, 
as we choose. You need not take the infant 
in at all, unless you like it. Send them to 
an hotel. Tregellas can very well afford to 
pay for it. I don't see why we should be 
troubled by his grandchild and servant.'' 
And the old squire thought darkly of the 
grudged hundred pounds. "I would not 
have minded taking in a couple of whelps 
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for a season, to please him; they do mis- 
chief enough." 

" Oh ! Mr. Carmichaely don't mention 
such dreadful things; the last pups we had 
at walk, ate two old socks of yours, spoiling 
two pair and a slipper of mine, — ^red morocco. 
I'm sure I wonder that it didn't disagree 
with the poor beasts, besides dragging a 
table-cloth off the line, and gnawing the 
cook's flannel petticoat. The infant could 
do no worse." 

The old lady proceeded after breakfast to 
walk through the rooms at the Grange, in a 
disconsolate manner, for with her lifelong 
habit of doing without, she had left her 
rooms with the old furniture. These were 
heavy-backed chairs of which the rich 
damask had frayed out, and costly curtains 
dropping to pieces with age. 

At length she found two rooms, which 
she thought would do for the bedroom and 
sitting-room of her god-child; and she 
proceeded to place clean paper in the 
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drawers, and small bags of lavender in each. 
A clean toilette-cover exquisitely washed 
and ironed by the lady's own hand, for such 
needle-work was not to be handled by menial 
fingers, completed the adornment of the 
bed-room. 

It was well she was prepared, for in the 
afternoon a carriage with post-horses drove 
up, and Lady Femdale with a beating heart 
and a flushed cheek, which was rather 
becoming to her delicate old face, went out 
to the door, and received in her arms the 
little Gabrielle Elizabeth Tregellas. 

Mrs. Thistle looked about for a footman 
to assist her from the carriage, but as none 
appeared, she felt compelled to follow her 
charge, who had disappeared in the arms of 
Lady Femdale into the formal old with- 
drawing-room. She knew not which way 
to turn, and was not guided to the spot by 
any of Miss Gabrielle's usual screams, so she 
was grateful when a house-maid appeared 
and conducted her to the rooms appointed 
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for herself and her charge. There she might 
amuse herself by unpacking her cap-box, 
till Joe Mundio had finished discussing the 
form and unsoundness of the post-horses 
with the post-boy, and giving him some 
strong ale and the horses a feed of com, 
before he exerted himself to carry the heavy 
trunks to Mrs. Thistle's bedroom. 

In the mean time the infant looked with 
open eyes of wonder at the delicate but 
wrinkled face which gazed on her ; children 
are good physiognomists, and Miss Gabrielle 
laughed. Lady Pemdale was gratified ; she 
sat down to rest her trembling arms, un- 
accustomed to the weight of anything heavier 
than a cat or a kitten, and gave the child 
one of those puzzles of steel rings on an 
oblong steel bar, which seemed to be as old 
as the first metal-worker, and a despair 
even to expert puzzle-guessers. The rings 
rattled along within their boundaries, and 
the infant knew that she had set them in 
motion, the greatest delight that any 
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in&nt can experience. — the first exercise 
of power. 

Lady Ferndale was not sorry to return 
the child to the arms of the vinegar-face 1 
nurse, whom she found in a transition state 
between bonnet and cap, and who looked 
more weird and repulsive without her usual 
ornamented head-gear; more vinegar, too, 
from her having been seen at a disadvantage. 
Musidora, observed while bathing, was con- 
soled by ^^a sense of conscious beauty," 
and forgave the intruder. Mrs. Thistle had 
a sense of conscious ugliness, and could not 
forgive the witness of her deranged draperies. 
The irritation she felt showed itself in 
a little shake administered to the infant, 
who received it with a philosophy which 
showed it was not of unusual occur- 
rence. 

Mrs. Thistle's bell rang incessantly, and 
after the housemaid had been up and down 
five times, she came to her mistress to ask 
who was to attend on Mrs. Thistle, for she 
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said she must have somebody always to wait 
on her and on Miss Gabrielle. 

A charwoman was hired to perform the 
slavery till a regular servant was engaged ; 
and now Lady Femdale, who disliked 
being surrounded with fresh people, felt 
herself compelled by the laws of hospitality 
to put up with the nuisances attendant on 
her godchild. 

The nuisance was not easily to be got rid 
of as regarded the grandchild. The heaviest 
part of it, the old woman who had settled 
herself on the shoulders of the Grange, was 
not destined long to hold her sway, nor to 
tighten the suflPocating grasp effectually 
round the inhabitants of that coimtry 
house. 

The birthday of Lady Femdale arrived, 
and it was celebrated at the Grange by a 
grand tea-drinking of all the household, 
and of the hangers-on thereunto belonging. 
Heavy cakes were abundant, and were de- 
voured with rapidity and digested with im- 
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punity by the native Cornish stomachs. 
They were washed down by metheglin. 

Mrs. Thistle said that the heavy cakes 
were only an imitation of the Scottish cakes 
to which she had been accustomed in her own 
country. She ate of the tempting substance 
without moderation, and she drank large 
draughts of metheglin. Next day she was 
unable to rise; she was very ill. Miss 
Gabrielle^s noise distracted her. She desired 
the charwoman to take her away. 

Hearing of the state of aflfairs, the frail 
wet-nurse came trembling to Lady Femdale 
to ask to be taken as a dry-nurse. 

Her ladyship had the infant in her arms 
when the girl was ushered into the drawing- 
room, and Miss Gabrielle, after a shy hiding 
of her face on Lady Femdale's breast, held 
out her arms to the former nurse, and re- 
fused to leave her again. 

Mrs. Thistle hung for several weeks be- 
tween life and death, a warning to every one 
against too great indulgence in Cornish heavy 
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cake and clotted cream and junket. When 
she recovered, her place was taken, and the 
despised nurse-girl reigned supreme. The 
doctor told her, moreover, that she required 
the bracing air of the north to assist her in 
regaining her health; and finally Lord 
Femdale placed her in the travelling-car- 
riage and gave her money enough to take 
her back to Grosvenor Square. 

The vexation of Lady Inez was un- 
bounded. She did not want the old woman, 
and hoped she had given her a home for 
her life. She had just written a letter to 
Lady Femdale to tell her that her husband, 
Sir Gilbert TregeUas, having been appointed 
Secretary to the Governor-General of India, 
she, who had always sacrificed her maternal 
duty to her devotion to her husband, had 
determined to accompany him to Calcutta ; 
and that as it would be cruel- to infiict on 
little Gabrielle the risks and discomfort of 
a sea voyage, to say nothing of the trying 
effects of the climate on so young a child. 
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she had determined to give her dear friend, 
Lady Femdale, the greatest proof of con- 
fidence she could bestow, by continuing to 
intrust the infant to her care during the 
period of her absence. 

Lady Inez had despatched this letter 
when Mrs. Thistle drove to the door in the 
travelling-carriage. That was a comfort at 
any rate; she had grudged its absence 
BO much. Ha™g in ™m per™»ded M«. 
Thistle to return to the Grange, which 
was a dreadfully out-of-the-way place, the 
nurse declared. Lady Inez sent her back to 
her father's, the Duke of lona's, house, 
where she did not find any fleshpots equal 
to those provided by Lady Femdale. 

The misfortune of the young woman who 
had the charge of the * little Gabrielle, had 
been confided to Lady Femdale, but was 
carefully ignored by ^ler to her household, 
and had been by Mrs. Thistle, by her lady- 
ship's orders. 

Mary Morrison had been sobered by her 
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sin, and being of a calm and gentle tempera- 
ment, she made no stir in the quiet house- 
hold, but waited on the infant and on her- 
self silently. To amuse Miss Gabrielle, she 
was in the habit of taking her to the beach 
daily when the weather permitted. There 
she had encountered Purity, with the little 
Maiden Mergrete. 

"This is Squire Tregellas's grandchild, 
from the Grange, is it not ? " said Purity, 
sitting down on the level sands at the foot 
of the half-buried rock which had been the 
resting-place of her husband on that event- 
ful night of the maiden's birth. 

" Yes," replied Mary, kissing her infant 
charge. " How old is yours ? " 

"Mine was bom on Christmas Day," 
said Purity. 

"Ah! then Miss Gabrielle is ten days 
older than your little girl ; she is more than 
a week bigger," said the candid and uncom- 
plimentary nurse. 

" Yes, she is," replied Purity meekly ; 
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"but 'twas hard times afore she was bom, 
and I was pinched in my food, so the poor 
babe suffered." 

" Ah ! " returned Mary Morrison. There 
was the sympathy of remembered suffering 
in the tone. " It allers happens so ; if the 
mother is starved the babe is a starveling," 
and she thought of her own. "Tours is very 
fair in the skin, and pretty and delicate 
though; blue in the eyes. Now Miss 
Gabrielle's are as brown ,as an humble bee ; 
and her hair is coming out quite dark." 

Purity's eyes were fixed on the sea-line, 
and Mary, finding she was not attended to, 
inquired, " Are you looking out for any- 
thing ? " 

"Yes, for my husband's boat," replied 
the wife, and a wall was built up between 
the two at once, for Mary had no husband, 
and she thought bitterly of the man who 
should have had that title. 

She however had abundance of food and 
good ale, and the care of the infant to whom 
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she was devoted, so she consoled herself by 
thinkiDg she was better off than she should 
have been in a cottage of her own. This 
reflection enabled her to bear with philo- 
sophy the sudden flash of pleasure which 
illuminated Purity^s face when the boat 
neared the shore. 

*' Is he a good husband?'* she asked the 
tremulous wife. 

" The kindest, gentlest, best husband 
that ever lived." 

Noel, who had been at Nurse Eye's cot- 
tage, seeing the boat, ran down to stay with 
his mother as he called her. Luke's rough 
face melted into a tender glance as he saw 
his wife waiting for him. He had no eyes 
for any other woman, however young, fresh, 
and fair she might be. 

" The veriest wretch on earth 
Does nourish in his breast some holy shrine, 
That pilgrim thoughts may meet and worship there ;" 

and that shrine in the breast of Luke was 
the love of his pure-minded wife. 
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Wlieii they had returned to their cottage, 
Luke bearing a large basket of fish. 
Purity bade Mary good evening, and Mary 
returned to the Grange to wash the sand 
out of Miss Gabrielle's little hands before 
Lady Femdale came to bid her good night 
and kiss her in her little crib. 

The soft yellow sand, the severed shells 
and the smooth pebbles, and a piece of wood 
for a spade, made endless amusement for the 
child of Lady Inez, the fisherman's daughter, 
and the orphan boy. 

Little did that lofty lady, reclining on her 
couch of rich silk, farmed by punkahs and 
cooled by tatties, with dark-visaged slaves 
waiting with downcast eyes and folded arms, 
the expression of her slightest wish— dream of 
the low company in which the youth of the 
little Gabrielle was passed. How she was 
lugged about in the arms of Noel when 
Mary Morrison was having a chat with some 
cottager ; how she loved to play with Maiden 
Mergrete, and in her play to tyranni^se 
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over her and beat her, and snatch away her 
most cherished shells and pebbles, when 
Noel, stem and just, would come and inflict 
condign punishment, taking the part of his 
smaller foster-sister, and bringing tears of 
passion and offended dignity into the hazel 
eyes of the fair Gabrielle. 

Thus the children grew till their twelfth 
year. Lady Femdale and her lord were 
satisfied at seeing the young Gabrielle 
healthy, good tempered, though imperious. 

"It was certainly time to hire a governess 
for her," my lord said; "she could not re- 
peat her A. B. C, of course." It was found, 
however, that she could read, and, given a 
smooth piece of sand, could form the letters 
of writing with the point of a stick ; the 
beach was Purity's school-room, and her 
scholars were the two little girls and Noel. 
He was now a tall, handsome, well-grown 
boy of seventeen, very grave and silent, but 
quick and intelligent in learning, and active 
in the management of the fishing-boat. If 
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the horrors of his childhood remained in his 
mind, they were dim as the memory of a 
troubled dream. Half naked, with open- 
breasted shirt, torn trousers and shoeless 
feet, he was as fine and full-grown a speci- 
men of humanity as had ever existed since 
the birth of the first male child, Cain. 

Lady Ferndale was troubled about a go- 
verness. She did not like to introduce into 
the Grange a woman who would gibe at her 
ladyship's rather loose orthography, Cornish 
intonation, and questionable grammar. She 
was growing more timid with increased years, 
whilst her light-hearted husband seemed 
younger and more agile every succeeding 
hunting-season. His cheeks were like little 
red winter apples. 

Now many who had dropped their atten- 
dance at the meets of the four borough 
hounds were always in the field, and many 
hunted who had never hunted before. Her 
ladyship's seed cakes were never in so great 
requisition; her strong waters never so 
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seemingly enjoyed. Her dinners were pro- 
nounced to be the pink of good cookery and 
hospitality ; and " though on pleasure she 
was bent," that is, the pleasure of others, 
she had a frugal mind, and took care that 
her husband's abundant means should not 
be wasted. Both Lord Femdale and his 
lady were devoted to the beautiful, wilftd 
child they seemed to have adopted, not that 
it was more than seeming, for the old man 
was content to enjoy the present^ now, and 
did not trouble himself with the future. 

Maiden Mergrete at twelve years old was 
as beautiful, sweet, guileless, and child-like 
as her namesake in BaphaePs representative. 
Obedient to her father, doatjjng on Purity, 
she was the sunbeam of the cottage. 

Nurse Eye still looked lovingly at the 
tall boy of seventeen, but she had ceased to 
feel anxiety about him. That part of the 
coast had been singularly free from large 
wrecks for the last ten years, and the open- 
ing of the ports for the admission of foreign 
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com had relieved the inhabitants of the 
village in a great degree from the grinding 
pressure of want. So the good people of 
Saint Jude had not grumbled so much as 
might have been expected at Providence for 
the withholding of its usual godsends of 
mighty shipwrecks. A few small vessels 
went to pieces, but there was nothing to be 
compared to the lost East Indiaman. The 
remembrance of that goodly argosy died 
away in the distance of years, and with the 
absence of reminders Luke's terrors abated. 
Noel called Purity mother, and sometimes 
he spoke of Luke as father. There had 
been a struggle, half unconsciously, in his 
mind at first, for in dreamland he saw an- 
other father called by another name that 
seemed quite different in sound and meaning. 
Generally, he addressed Luke as "master." 
Once when the fisherman took the child to 
Plymouth in his boat, Luke had been made 
uneasy by the eagerness with which the boy 
leaped on shore and ran after a Persian 
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tobacco merchant. The stranger wore his 
native costume, the long flowing dress of 
dark blue cloth, with a red sash and white 
turban, the most picturesque apparel in 
the world, and the best adapted for the 
exhibition of the graceful swaying Eastern 
figure. 

He stopped and turned round, bending 
his large luminous eyes on the fair-skinned 
little boy, who put his hand confidingly into 
the dark slender fingers of the tobacco 
merchant. 

" Do you know my nurse ? Will you 
take me back to the palm-tree gardens ? " 
asked the boy. 

The man shook his head. 

The dialect in which the child spoke 
was Cingalee. The native was from 
Ispahan. 

The boy's countenance fell. 

'Twas as when one sees a chance like- 
ness of a lost friend in a stranger's face, we 
press forward eagerly for a longer, nearer 
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gaze^ and find that the illusion is dis- 
pelled. 

Luke's voice wsis heard calling sternly, 
"What are thoii after, boy?" and Noel 
returned with drooped eyelids to conceal his 
rising tears. 
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CHAPTER V. 

''In infancy their hopes and fears were to each 
other known." 

'^ I REALLY think, my lord," said the old 
lady, for in the course of twelve years she 
had at length persuaded her stubborn tongue 
to pronounce the unusual sounds; ^^I do 
really think that if Gabrielle goes to school, 
that selfish old grandfather of hers ought to 
pay for it. He never seems to care for the 
poor child a bit." 

^^ No ; he is working some coal mines in 
the north somewhere, belonging to the Duke 
of lona .A long-headed fellow is Tregellas ; 
money grows in his hands." 

" The more money he makes, the more he 
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ought to spend it on Qabrielle. The poor 
child seems to have no friend but you and 
I." 

" Well, Betsy, there is no other child at 
present, nor a brother or sister, and when it 
pleases God to take Tregellas and his son, 
she must have plenty of money, and she is 
handsome enough to have plenty of lovers, 
if she grows up to sixteen as she is now at 
twelve years old. May we be alive, old 
woman to dance at her wedding." 

Lady Ferndale gave a groan at the sin- 
fulness of the anticipation, though her 
terrors of futurity had been generally ame- 
liorated since Mr. Craig had been dismissed, 
and her ladyship's worldly circumstances 
had been made more easy. 

Miss Gabrielle was somewhat of a fiery 
temper. Maiden Mergrete was sometimes 
provokingly mild and meek ; but the two 
girls played together on the beach, and 
quarrelled and made it up. The Maiden 
was very constant in her attachments, and 
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though silent was not easily swayed from her 
purposes. Noel was a bone of contention 
between them; in a place where worldly 
distinctions were forgotten, on that wild 
desolate shore, Noel was the representative 
of power. If there was a bunch of sea-pink 
on the cliff of a brighter tint than usual, 
Noel was desired by one girl or requested 
by the other to climb and bring it down. 
Noel knew by visiting every creek and bay 
in the neighbourhood where the prettiest 
shells were to be found. 

The boy was making a collection, and 
had contrived to put together a little box 
with divisions, in which they were to be 
contained. Neither of the little girls knew 
certainly for whom the box was designed. 
That Noel should have a heart so black as 
to harbour the intention of keeping the col- 
lection of shells for himself was not to be 
suspected. He never kept anything for his 
own gratification, for the simple reason that 
he had more pleasure in bestowing than in 
retaining. 
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Both little girls were silent in expecta- 
tion ; Gbbrielle most certain, Mergrete with 
a timider hope. 

"What are thee a-maJdng on?" asked 
Luke of the boy one evening. 

" A box to keep shells in." 

" They be simple things for a big boy 
like thee to care aboii,t." 

Noel smiled and made no answer, but 
Purity looked approvingly at the boy and at 
Mergrete, on whose cheek there was a lovely 
flush, and in her eye a brighter light as she 
looked at the box. 

It was nearly completed now, and the 
pretty pink transparent shells which cover 
Parr Sands gave a lively colour to the collec- 
tion. " The colour inside is like my sister's 
cheeks," the boy had fiaid. Then he began 
to carve something with his penknife on the 
cover of the box. 

Luke leaning back in his chair was smok- 
ing his pipe ; Purity was knitting a stocking 
with quick fingers, which made the steel 
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pins glitter so that their movement made 
their form imperceptible. Mergrete was 
working a sampler, with Adam shaking 
hands with Eve, and the tree of knowledge 
growing up straight between them ; but the • 
graceftd, golden-haired girl let her glances, 
however downcast, stray to the letter which 
Noel had begun to carve. She was not a 
good scholar, nothing like so quick in learn- 
ing as Gabrielle, yet certainly Noel was 
making a straight line for an M or an N, it 
was not a G ; the wood was oak, and hard 
to excise, so Noel contented himself with 
the two capital letters M. M., Maiden Mer- 
grete. When he had finished it, he gave 
one loving look at the contents of the shell- 
box, and another at the carved letters, and 
then pushed it over without a word to 
Mergrete. 

"Oh! Noel, is this for me? " she cried 
with glowing cheeks, and tears of pleasure 
springing in her IdIuc eyes. 

" Did you make it for Maiden ? " asked 
the pleased mother. 
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"I always meant it for my sifter, Mer- 
grete," said the boy quietly. 

Maiden Mergrete had a blaze of triumph 
in her eyes, and trod over the sands with a 
lighter footstep on the following morning 
when she went to meet Gabrielle on the 
beach. The Maiden was but mortal after 
all, and the costliness of Gabrielle's dress 
as compared with her own had lately begun 
to be a rankling uneasiness to Mergrete. 
Mergrete's shoes were clumsy, Gabrielle 
had those of a most delicate make, fastened 
with little silver or gold buckles. Gabri- 
elle had dresses of silk, with embroidered 
apron, and little ruffles at the elbow. Mer- 
grete's frock was of dark cotton with a white 
pinafore, which covered her from her throat 
to the hem of her dress ; but what cared she 
for these advantages possessed by her rival ! 
This day was one of triumph to her. 

"The mother is not coming out this 
morning," she said, "so we shall not do 
any lessons." 
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" Why not ? " said Gabrielle. 

" She is busy cleaning the house." 

Gabrielle liked her lessons because she 
was always certain to beat Mergrete in 
saying the multiplication table. Then 
Purity looked tenderly grieved, but consoled 
herself, as most mothers do, by saying that 
Maiden was too quick to learn; she [might 
beat Miss Tregellas if she liked, but she 
was too clever to take any trouble. The 
power of continuous and concentrated effort 
has been justly called genius. Those " with 
too much quickness ever to be taught " 
have no talent worth mentioning. But she 
was a sweet, gentle creature, and as com- 
pared with her brilliant companion as moon- 
light to sunlight. 

They walked together slowly, till they 
came on the line of wavy foam which 
marked the shape of the retreated billow on 
the shiny sand. 

" Here's one ! here's another ! " cried 
Gabrielle, picking up the cowries quickly. 
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" These will do for Noel's shell-box," she 
observed. 

" My shell-box, now." 

" Your shell-box ! " cried Gabrielle, with 
a tone of alarm and incredulity. ^' I do not 
believe — " 

She stopped, for she knew the Maiden 
Mergrete never spoke what was untrue. 

^^ You may believe me, Mistress Tre- 
gellas," replied the girl solemnly; ^'for 
Noel cut out two Mh upon the lid last 
night." 

Poor Gabrielle flushed crimson, and then 
turned white. 

She said no more; but sat down on a 
rock and looked out towards the water. 

She hated Maiden Mergrete. She felt 
she should like to strangle the little girl 
who sat smiling by her side with such a 
satisfied look, and such cruel scorn — as 
Gabrielle read it — in her eyes. Then she 
longed to see Noel, and to repay on him the 
agony she was suffering herself. 
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"Where's Noel? Why does he not 
come ? " 

"He will be here as soon as he has 
finished mending his boat." 

Presently, he was seen sauntering down 
the beach towards them, watching some 
gulls which were circling and dipping in the 
waves, skimming through the cresting of the 
ocean billows in search of food. 

A moment after, he darted forward into the 
wave and seized something white, and wrap- 
ping his handkerchief round it, he brought 
it to where the girls were sitting on the 
rock. 

This seat was about halfway up, and 
seemed dangerous; but the girls had 
climbed it so often, for that purpose, that 
they had ceased to regard it as hazardous. 
Higher still were two little recesses, where 
they placed their long olive-coloured stripes 
of seaweed and their scallop-shells. 

If oel clambered up to where they were 
sitting, and speaking to Mergrete, cried — 
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" Look here ; he has broken his wing. I 
think he may live if you keep him in the 
little garden. I have tied it up ; but we 
can do it better at home. We will take it 
to the mother. '^ 

Here was an insult to Gabrielle. Not 
content with giving the box to Mergrete, he 
had brought her the wounded gull ; and 
now he was rude enough to propose that 
Mergrete should return home at once, and 
leave her, Mistress Tregellas, all alone ! 

" You are no gentleman ! " she cried in a 
fury, addressing Noel. And then, ^^ Be off ! " 
she exclaimed, *^ I am sick of you both." 

She suited the action to the word, and 
pushed the Maiden as she spoke. She had 
no intention of precipitating her off the 
rock ; but she did so, for only one of the 
Maiden's feet rested on the projection be- 
neath it ; the other hung over the beach, 
and her hands being occupied in receiving 
the wounded and struggling gull, she could 
not save herself. 
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Mergrete fell; p.iid her head striking 
against a point of rock, she lay on the sands 
in a senseless heap. 

Noel gave one look of reproach at Ga- 
brielle, and was by the side of Mergrete in 
an instant. He lifted her head and groaned 
with terror and anguish at the change 
which an instant had made in its tint and 
expression : so full of heavenly pity one 
moment ; so full of grey horror in the next. 
The blood was beginning to trickle from 
her golden hair ; when raising her gently, 
he placed her head on his shoulder and 
went towards the cottage. In a few mo- 
ments she was laid on the table, and Purity, 
with a pale face and shaking hands, was 
dashing wJiter over the unconscious face, of 
which the half-opened eyes retained the 
fluid without movement. 

Luke entered the cottage unaware of 
what had occurred. The death-like face of 
his child ; the blood oozing from her head 
reawakened the terrible memories of half- 
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forgotten years. How he had turned aside 
sedulously from everything that could re- 
mind him of the past ! Had this boy been 
the instrument of his punishment by care- 
lessness or guilt ? 

"Who did this — this murder," he 
shouted; "was it thou?" And he seized 
Noel by the arm. 

The boy looked at him defiantly and did 
not answer ; but a strange smile came over 
his face. 

" I am not a murderer," he said quietly. 
" I would have rather been there than she 
should," pointing to the table on which 
she was laid. 

" How then ? " asked Luke hoarsely. 

" I did it," said a girlish voice from the 
cottage door. " I pushed her off the rock. 
She was holding the gull, and I wanted it 
myself. I did not think she would fall ; 
'twas only a little push," continued Ga- 
brielle, who was nursing the gull. 

" No one listened to her ; for now Mer- 
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grete began to recover, and to try to sit up ; 
but she could not, and her mother took her 
in her arms, and carried her to her bed. 

"Go down and bring up the basket of 
fish from the boat," said Luke to Noel in a 
sullen tone ; because he felt he had been 
unjust, and had awakened possibly a ter- 
rible train of thought in the mind of the 
youth. 

Noel was watching Maiden, as Purity 
carried her up the stairs. The girl's eyes 
were half closed ; the water and blood 
trickled from her hair ; the small blue tinted 
hand hanging from her side powerlessly. 

Luke saw the love and pity in the boy's 
eyes, and was comforted. "They will marry 
when they are old enough, and I shall be 
safe. I was a fool to think he could hurt 
her." 

" Go, boy ! " he added kindly, seeing that 
Noel lingered; "the girl will do well 
enough.'' 

Noel went towards the beach : before he 
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reached the boat, he heard small feet patter- 
ing over the pebbles behind him* His 
heart leaped for an instant. Could it be 
Maiden ? Maiden come to assure him that 
she was not much hurt ! He stood still 
without turning his head, anxious not to 
dispel the illusion, when his arm was 
seized by two small hands, and a penitent 
head laid on it. 

" Oh, Noel ! " here was a burst of tears, 
and she sobbed out, "I did not mean to 
hurt her ; I only wanted her to go away — 
and — and it was all your fault. Why must 
you go and give her everything ? " 

The instincts of passion had not begun to 
pulsate in the breast of Noel. Maiden Mer- 
p-ete was Purity's child ; and Purity was 
dearer to him than any one else in the 
world. Mergrete was his sister. Gabrielle 
was a very naughty girl, who had said he 
was not a gentleman, and who had nearly 
killed Mergrete. His first impulse was to 
shake her off altogether. And as she con- 
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tinned to cling to him and to cry and sob, 
he was as provoked as you, Sir, or Madam, 
may be when an importunate dog persists in 
jumping up with his paws on your knees, 
impeding your progress to some desired 
point, and generally irritating your temper 
to an unpleasant pitch. 

" Mistress Tregellas," he cried, at length, 
" you are a yoimg lady, you know ; and as 
you say I am not a gentleman, so let go 
my arm ; I am going to carry up the fish to 
my master." 

As the boy said, " I am not a gentleman," 
his inner consciousness contradicted his 
assertion, and a dim remembrance of the 
splendour of his infancy disavowed the self- 
accusation. 

He turned away ; and Gabrielle, now 
roused to anger in her ttim at his continued 
displeasure, walked back to the Grange in a 
very low state of mind ; nor could she be 
comforted, even when Lady Femdale pro- 
duced for her the largest of her pots of 
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apricot jam. I regret to say that Gabrielle 
thought more of Noel's anger than of the 
injury she had inflicted on Mergrete. They 
had made a great fuss about it ; she was 
sure she was not so much hurt as she 
seemed to be. She said nothing about her 
performance, and was as careful as ever in 
measuring out the old man's modicum of 
gin-and- water, which was her usual nightly 
occupation; when there was a standing 
joke " that he should want more than Miss 
Gabrielle considered good for him." Yet 
she went to bed with a heavy heart, and 
was not consoled by the fluttering, at three 
o'clock in the morning, of the wounded 
gull which she had carried off by right of 
conquest, and which was placed in a hamper 
in her bedroom. Probably the gull was 
more miserable than the young lady, as he 
had exchanged the fresh sea air on his 
native rock for a strong smell of hay, and a 
consciousness of a confined space, with a 
burning pain in his broken wing — ^pain 
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more intense than can be felt by any nn- 
feathered biped, as the blood of winged 
creatures is so much hotter than ours. She 
got up to get the bird some food, and took 
it to the beach, and saw in the distance 
Luke and H'oel pushing off the fishing-boat 
in the first glimmer of the dawn. 

Gterbrielle squeezed the poor gull to her 
breast, and opened her eyes very wide, not 
to disgrace herself by letting the tears fall 
on her cheeks. If Noel could but be con- 
scious, she thought, that she was sitting 
there watching him, and being so sorry that 
he was angry with her ! That stem silent 
man was with him, or she would call aloud 
to him to come to her. Nasty gull ! she 
would not nurse it any longer. He had 
given it to Mergrete, Mergrete should have 
it ; she would take it home to the cottage, 
and put it by Mergrete's bed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Street childish days, which were as long 
As twenty days are now." 

Wordsworth. 

When Gabrielle arrived at the cottage, the 
door was closed, but, though rather dis- 
couraged by what seemed a desire to 
exclude her, she was not to be daunted; she 
only moved more gently in lifting the latch. 
No one was downstairs, so she climbed up 
the steep ascent, with the gull in its basket 
in one hand, and clinging to the hand-rail 
with the other, till she arrived at the 
Maiden's bed-chamber. Purity was asleep 
outside the clothes, with one hand on that 
of her daughter. Mergrete's hair had a 
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dark stain on it, but she looked very sweet 
and tranquil, and Gabrielle decided that 
there was not much the matter. 

Purity had spent a restless night of 
anxiety about her child, and slept heavily. 
Now it was mitigated. The unusual noise 
made by the cry of the gull, awoke the 
mother, who smiled sadly when she saw 
Gabrielle. She understood that the little 
lady was come to ask forgiveness, and make 
it up with her play-fellow ; so she pointed 
to a chair for Gabrielle to be seated, and 
with her finger on her lips to enforce silence, 
she got off the bed silently, and went to her 
work downstairs. 

Presently Gabrielle caught sight of the 
box, and arose to look on the hateful double 
letters M. M., and in the inspection of those 
proofs of Noel's love for Maiden Mergrete 
she found her patience and repentance 
quickly evaporating. It was on a chair by 
Mergrete' s bed ; she could not bear fo look 
on it again, but did so, for jealous people 
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always take their fill of the food with which 
they poison their fancies. She lifted the 
lid of the box, and saw how neatly every 
division was arranged, and felt her heart 
constricted with envy. Then she went 
downstairs, taking the gull with her. 

" This bird belongs to Mergrete. He has 
been fed this morning. Will you give the 
basket to her when she awakes ? I am very 
sorry — " but her lip began to tremble, and 
she felt she should burst into sobbing if she 
said more. 

" I know you are sorry, my dear," said 
the gentle mother. "But she seemed to 
be doing nicely towards morning, she only 
drank a little water in the night. If you 
come in, and give her a look towards the 
afternoon, she will be glad to see you, I 
dare say." 

At Mrs. Eathe's cottage only, could 
Gabrielle hope to hear or see anything of 
Noel, so she promised eagerly to call in, in 
the afternoon. Then she went back to the 
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Grange, and busied herself with Lady 
Femdale, in making crystallized fruits, and 
distilling rosewater and lavender water, the 
distilling-room being a most important part 
of a mansion of England in the olden time. 
Many times she looked at the clock to see 
how slowly time sped. Many a time, dis- 
beliveing that steady old recorder of anxious 
hours, she ran out to consult the sun-dial on 
its moss-covered pillar, roimd which the ivy 
had crept, and the swift convolvulus had 
twined its heart-shaped leaves and hung 
its slender white bells. The old dog awoke 
from- his dreams in the sunshine, and looked 
at her with dim ey^s, as her restless foot- 
steps disturbed his slumbers. She patted 
his head and apologized, for he was the 
favoured old hound of Lord Femdale, that 
had been a half-grown puppy when she first 
arrived at the Grange. 

Gabrielle knew that Noel thought she had 
behaved ill, and that for this there were too 
good grounds. She was liot a bit the less 
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angry with him, because he had reason on 
his side. Perhaps more so. She could not 
bear the reproaches she inflicted on herself, 
for the injury her passion had occasioned her 
young companion. She should feel better 
when Maiden Mergrete forgave her, she 
thought. So she put on her hat and hastened 
to the cottage, and found the girl feeding 
the sick gull. 

Mergrete looked up very sweetly when 
Qubrielle entered the cottage, and said, 
" Does he not eat nicely ?" 

"You remind me of a song Grandmamma 
Femdale sings to me," said the visitor, 
smiling, " Pretty gentle Jane feeds my 
dame's lame, tame crane." 

" Oh ! but his legs, though long, are not 
long enough for that. Do you think then, 
that he will get tame, and love me ? I do 
so long for something to love me very 
much ! " 

" I think you get plenty of that ! " replied 
Gabrielle, with^a cloud on her brow. 
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" Have I vexed you ? Do you want the 
bird ?" asked her friend simply. " I do not 
like to part with it, but I will give it to you 
if you wish it very much." 

"Nasty thing! I should wring its ugly 
head off!" cried the angry little lady. 
" But come ! Are you well enough to go 
out?" 

"Ye — es, I think my bonnet will not 
hurt my head much." And they went to- 
gether towards their old haimts on the beach. 

The remembrance, however, was painful 
to Gabrielle. She stopped when she saw the 
rock in the distance, from which she had 
pushed her companion. 

" Let us turn to the other side,'' she pro- 
posed, " round that point to the right — ^we 
don't know so much about that side." 

" No, there are so many quicksands, my 
father says." 

'* But we need not go close to the rocks." 

" I shall be glad to climb up somewhere 
and sit down, for I am tired." 
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" Soon tired ! " replied Gabrielle some- 
what scomfally. 

"Well, you know," replied the girl de- 
precatingly, " I am aching all over from my 
fall. It was very stupid in me to topple 
over. I suppose it was in taking the poor 
gull into my hands when it was fluttering." 

Gabrielle saw that no one had made use 
of her confession against herself, and though 
she had that incentive to truth, fearlessness 
of blame, she could not make up her mind 
to tell Mergrete that she had pushed her off 
the rock. 

They arrived at a rock which abutted 
from the cliff, and stood somewhat as a side- 
board stands against a wall. Th(3y basked 
in the afternoon sun, and sat in silence for 
some time ; Mergrete, because she was lan- 
guid, and Gabrielle, because she was watch- 
ing the gently heaving sea to try to discover 
some gleaming sail upon the horizon. 

Presently Maiden Mergrete dropped her 
shining head on Gabrielle' s knees and slept. 
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Gabrielle was resolved to watch over her, 
as a young lady of her determination and 
strength of mind should do, but she had 
been awake since three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, so she saw the incessant movement of 
the gleaming waters, and heard the con- 
tinually recurring gentle murmur of the 
waves, and her head dropped back against 
the cliff above, which pushed her hat con- 
veniently over her eyes to shade them from 
the light. Thus they slept imconscious of 
danger, whilst the sim sank low in the hori- 
zon, and the waves, so small and unfeared in 
the distance, now had come and lapped 
roimd their resting-place, and some bigger 
than the Vest flung some sprinklings of foam 
on Gabrielle's hands and on Mergrete's 
smooth cheeks. 

It was past six o'clock, and as at that hour 
in the summer time Gabrielle was always at 
home to make tea for the old couple, con- 
sequently some alarm was felt at her non- 
appearance. 
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"Don't fret, Betsy, ray dear! FU just 
mount the old bay, and ride to Eathe's 
cottage. I dare say she is with his little 
girl lewhere," 

Lady Femdale was trembling, indeed her 
head now had an incessant quiver in its 
movements, aggravated when she was un- 
easy in her mind. She stood at the front 
door, as if by watching the stables she could 
expedite the movements of those within. 
At length the old lord climbed up into the 
paddle, for the time for springing was gone 
by, and set off for Luke's cottage at a fast 
trot. He was stronger and more himself on 
the back of the bay horse, than walking 
about in his own grounds. The animal 
understood him thoroughly, for had not the 
old squire bred and broke him ? The 
squire himself never quite forgave himself 
that night when he lent him to that heavy 
fellow, Tregellas, to ride to Bodmin. The 
off hind leg had always been a little faulty 
since that time. Now, the old man thinks 
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that the child, as he calls Gabrielle, had 
better go to school. Surely it was not right 
that she should be trapezing all over Saint 
Jude with a fisherman's daughter. They 
would find some day that she would go off 
with some sailor boy. He would have her 
sent to school. Missus could have her home 
for the holidays. My lady must see that it 
would be for the girl's advantage to mix 
more with her equals. His mind was quite 
made up on this point, when he saw Purity 
sitting in the porcfi of the cottage mending 
an old jacket of her husband's. He rode 
up to her, and as she raised her dove-like 
eyes, he asked, 

" Is my little girl here, Miss Gabrielle ? " 
"No, my lord ; they went out to walk on 
the beach together a good bit ago. I dare 
say they are down there playiag at making 
houses in the caverns." As she said this 
her colour faded from her cheeks, for she 
saw that the tide was higher, and the even- 
ing later than she had suspected, so intent 
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had she been on her sewing. " I'll go and 
look," she exclaimed hurriedly, and she 
snatched her bonnet and shawl off a peg and 
began to walk swiftly to the beach. The 
walk quickened to a run, and soon she saw 
the whole extent of the sands, and that 
neither girl was on them. ^' Oh ! good 
Lord! they must be inside the point, one 
side or another. Mergrete ! Mergrete ! " 
she cried, growing more shrill from her 
hopelessness to make her child hear her. 

" Gracious heaven ! Woman ! do you 
mean to say that my Gabrielle is drowned." 

" Oh ! God forbid, Sir," said the poor 
woman, wringing her hands, " they are both 
together, Maiden and the young lady. Oh ! 
if Luke was but here," she cried. 

"Where is he ? That is his boat, is it 
not, moored safely ? " 

"Yes, that is the boat. Luke came in 
and the boy an hour ago, and is carrying his 
basket roimd the coimtry to the different 
houses." 
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Purity had a touching conviction that her 
husband could meet and turn aside every 
difficulty that presented itself. 

" Oh, there is Noel, coming down to look 
for me ; he has sold his load, and is come 
for his supper. Noel, come here ! Quick ! 
quick ! 

Noel ran towards his adopted mother. 

" What is it ? " he gasped breathless. 

"Oh! Noel, Maiden and Mistress Qa- 
brielle are lost," and here she burst into tears 
and sobs ; " I'm afraid they are drowned." 

The youth's face fell. 

" They are on a rock round the point, 
master and I saw them ; we never thought 
they would stay there till the tide came 
in." 

" Is there no way to get at them from 
down the cliff ! " cried Lord Femdale, in a 
shaky voice. 

" No, none." 

" Then I will put the bay at it, and ride 
round the point. I may save her yet." 
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" Stop, my lord," cried Noel. " A horse 
could not do it. I will go. I know every 
rock, and how to climb over where I can't 
get round. I can save one^ I hope. The 
tide may not have washed them off yet." 

Hearing this, Purity sat down on the 
beach and wept. She did not speak, but 
looked earnestly at Noel, who did not meet 
her eye, so busy was he in throwing off his 
jacket and his shirt. 

"My lad!" cried Lord Femdale, "if 
you bring me my girl alive, your fortune 
shall be made for the rest of your life." 

The lad did not answer. He had on now 
only his trousers, and began to wade as fast 
as he could towards the point. 

The poor mother sat with hands tightly 
clasped, her soul filled with fervent prayers 
to Him who is mighty to save — prayers 
which she was too timid to express in words 
before another person. 

" Where is your husband ? Could he not 
get his boat out ? " 
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" I doubt not. I do not think the boat 
could live among those rocks. It would be 
dashed to pieces." 

" Can you see the boy yet ? " asked the 
old man, whose eyes were dim with age. 

'' Yes ! " with a stifled sob. "I saw his 
dark head shining as he squeezed the water 
off from it; now he is gone round the 
point." 

At the point the water was deepest, and 
Noel had climbed over the extremity of the 
rock, not to be carried away by it. When 
he had waded to the place where the girls 
were crouching in terror, fancying that the 
waves would have less power over them 
when shrinking down, each gave an eager 
cry, and called him piteously by his name. 
" Oh ! Noel, save us ! " His head came on 
a level with their feet, and the water, when 
the big waves returned to dash against the 
rock, swept over part of it, and drenched 
the trembling children. 

'' Come ! " he cried to Maiden, " put your 
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feet on my shoulders, then slip down and 
put your arms round my neck, and twist 
your legs round my waist, whilst I hold 
your ankles. Thus, in a position by no 
means graceful or romantic, but the most 
suitable for the slightly built lad, who was 
hazarding his life for Maiden's, the pair 
splashed through the water, and reaching 
the point. Maiden was enabled to climb on 
to its summit, and down the other side. 

Ghibrielle watched the pair till they dis- 
appeared. Her heart seemed as if it must 
cease to beat. She was buffeted by the 
waves, and when each broke over her rest- 
ing-place, she shut her eyes and tried to 
dig her little fingers into the rugged sur- 
face of the cliff. She had a terrible feeling 
of loneliness, that poor child. She thought 
of her Grandmamma Femdale and her 
grandpapa. Who would pour out his gin- 
and- water to-night ? She should be washed 
away, and they would not know where she 
was — she should be dashed against the rooks. 

g2 
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Noel, perhaps, would find her, and bring in 
her corpse to be buried. Noel, who loved 
Mergrete so much better, that he left her 
to die. She wondered whether it was very 
dreadful to feel the water getting up your 
nose, and into your eyes and ears, and stop- 
ping your breath. Then another wave 
came, and nearly washed her off. That 
must have been the ninth, she calculated. 
" Perhaps God will let me live till the next 
ninth, then the water will cover me and 
sweep me away." She wondered who would 
give pussy and her kittens milk when she 
was dead, and Spot's puppy ; they were in 
the stables beyond her grandmamma's ken, 
and consequently beyond her care. TLe 
sun had nearly gone down now, and the 
sea-birds screamed circling over her head. 
Presently she thought she saw some dark 
object rising and sinking in the distant 
waves, but it proved to be only a buoy to 
mark some sunken wreck, and hope died 
within her. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

** Lord I methought what pain it was to drown, 
What dreadful noise of waters in mine ears ! 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes." 

Shakspeare. 

When Noel had surmounted the rock 
with Mergrete in his arms, Lord Femdale 
asked Purity if she could distinguish 
whether the youth was coming back. 

" Yes," she said, almost inaudibly, " and 
he has something in his arms." 

Lord Femdale looked at the working 
face of the poor mother, who, doubtful as to 
which was saved, was striving for resig- 
nation, if death impended, with a sickly 
hope that her girl was to be restored to her. 
He saw the struggle, and hushed his own 
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anxieties in the presence of a deeper grief; 
yet, he said to himself, that girl was the 
very life of the house. " How can I ever tell 
the Missus, waiting tea for her at home, that 
she will never come home any more alive ! " 

•* 'Tis she ! 'tis Maiden ! " cried Purity, 
seeing her fair hair, in a sound between a 
laugh and a scream, as Noel struggled up the 
ascent, and cast her into her mother's arms. 

" The other ! the other child ! " shouted 
Lord Femdale in a voice of abject terror. 
He wished, poor old man, to coerce Noel to 
return and look for his Gabrielle; but, 
though breathless and fatigued, the lad had 
already set himself to the task. Again he 
waded to and surmounted the point, and 
having descended on the other side, he heard 
one final cry of terror, as a giant wave 
swept Gabrielle off her resting-place in to the 
seething basin of billows between the point 
and the rock on which the girls had been 
sitting. The waves took her and twirled 
her over and over. They woidd sweep her 
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now into the open sea if there were no help ; 
but Noel has plunged down and seized her 
by her floating silk dress. He scrambled 
with her towards the point, supporting her 
on his arm. 

" Oh ! Do try to help yourself a little, 
Miss Gabrielle ; you do drag me down so ! 
I'm afraid we shall go down together." 

This he gasped out as he swallowed 
more salt water than he liked. 

" Put your hand here." 

"Where?" cried Gabrielle, in a choked 
voice, scarcely articulate, and almost 
blinded by the water that streamed from 
her hair into her eyes. 

He directed her hand to a point of rock, 
and then scrambling up first, he dragged her 
after him. 

" There !" he said, "we are safe for the 
present ; but in another hour the water will 
cover this rock, and we shall be washed off." 

" Can you swim, Noel," said Gabrielle, 
with her teeth chattering from the cold. 
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" Yes, I can swim." 

"Then you had better go— go at once, 
because/' she added, " 'tis getting so gloomy, 
and it seems so dreadfiil to be tossed about 
in those great black waves, when all light is 
gone," 

Noel looked at her for a moment and 
said, "I am not going." He did not say, 
for he was a gentleman in heart, if not in 
education, "I stay because you are a clog 
on me, and I do not like to leave you." 

Gabrielle said no more, she was very glad 
he was not going to leave her. 

The ball of the sun was now fast dis- 
appearing behind a dense mass of purple 
clouds. The sea was dull excepting where 
the sinking orb threw a line of radiance on 
the tops of the waves, which broadened 
towards the shore. Dark and impending 
loomed the granite cliffs. A few ripples 
gave a golden light around Luke's boat. 
The passionate waves beat themselves wildly 
against rock and beach. The boy and girl 
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crouched together on the only spot of safety, 
and thought of their coming death, but it 
was not nearly so terrible to Gabrielle as 
when it had to be encountered alone. 

" Why did you take Mergrete and leave 
me ? *' she cried, with both her arms twisted 
round one of his. 

^^ Because Maiden is my sister, and you 
are not," was the answer. 

^'Oh, dear!" she cried, "I wish some- 
one would come in a boat and take us off?" 

^4f master comes home in time to see us, he 
will put off. The old lord is on the beach." 

" Poor grandpapa ! Is there no one else 
who could come with the boat ? " 

" No, I don't think so. The other men 
are out at sea, fishing." 

" Oh ! how I wish they would come back 
and take us off," cried poor Gabrielle. " 'Tis 
so cold, and you must be cold; nearly 
naked." 

" I'm used to it," replied he. '^ If no one 
comes soon, it will be too dark to see us. 
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Stop ! I think I see our boat move — no, 
I believe 'twas only the motion of the 
water, but the gold on the waves seemed 
darker." 

Both held their breath from the idea that 
they should see better the distant object 
with their straining eyes. 

" It is coming, I am sure," cried the girl. 

^' Yes, master is coming. He can't come 
up close, but I can manage to swim with 
you to the boat. Miss Gabrielle." 

"Oh, dear! "cried the girl. ^*What 
again ? " 

"It will be over in a minute," replied 
Noel. "Master" he shouted, "can you throw 
me a rope to make fast round her waist in 
case I sink ? " 

Luke flung a rope, and the boy secured 
it properly under her arms. 

"Now, then, do not struggle, and we 
shall get there safely. 'Tis not far." 

He took her in his embrace and plunged 
in. They both sank but came directly to 
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the surface, Noel supporting the girl on the 
billows, whilst Luke dragged her gently 
through the water. Half dead, she was 
pulled over the side of the boat, into which 
Noel climbed. Luke flung him a great 
coat, and placed Purity's red cloak over the 
shivering shoulders of the young lady. 
Then, in silence, Luke took them back to 
the shore, where Lord Femdale received 
his charge with alternate rejoicings and 
scoldings. 

"I shall not forget your conduct this 
night, young SirV said the old man. " Now, 
Luke Eathe, I believe you must give this 
young lady shelter and clothes, whilst I ride 
back to send the carriage for her. I dare 
say Mrs Eathe can let her have some of 
your little girl's clothes." 

Luke touched his hat silently, and Noel 
went to bed to get warm, whilst Purity dressed 
the young lady in a suit of Maiden's gar- 
ments, which were much too small. Ga- 
brielle was so much wave-beaten and ex- 
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hausted by her unusual buffetings that she 
had fallen asleep with her head on the table, 
whilst Purity was striving to comb the sand 
from out her hair. Maiden had been in bed 
long ago, and slept when she knew that her 
father had gone to fetch Gabrielle and Noel. 
She had the same unboimded reliance on 
her father which Purity possessed. They 
were on the point and would be fetched off, 
and in her drowsy senses she believed them 
to be perfectly safe. 

Miss Gabrielle was scolded by Lord Fern- 
dale, and wept over by the old lady. She 
was very sorry, she said; and cried too, tears 
of exhaustion more than of penitence. She 
could not think what had made her so 
sleepy ; Maiden, too, when they were sitting 
on the rock. She would take care never to 
do it again, and her guardian determined that 
she never should. Her mind was full of 
contradictory feelings, as she laid her head 
on her pUlow. 

Noel had taken Maiden before her. He 
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had left her to be drowned ; but no, he had 
returned for her. Then, however, there had 
been a great chance against his saving her. 
She was very angry when she thought of 
this. "What ! should she the great heiress, the 
daughter of Sir Gilbert Tregellas and the 
Lady Inez, the grand-daughter of the 
Duke of lona, who would have wealth 
enough to buy up half Cornwall when she 
came into her property, — ^be left to drown, 
like a kitten, when a fisherman's daughter 
was placed in safely before her. I do not 
mean that she put these thoughts dis- 
tinctly before her mind, but she had a 
confused consciousness of them. From Lord 
and Lady Femdale she had heard nothing 
of her future wealth, but every servant 
in the establishment knew it, instructed by 
Mary Morrison ; and servants, then as now, 
always bow down to the sun which will be 
able to diflFuse warmth and comfort and 
prosperity. He had left her to the chance 
of death, but he had returned to share it 
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with her. So she fell asleep, thinking she 
should like to give Noel some present for 
saving her life. Eeally he was not bound 
to hazard his own because she fell asleep on 
the rock. Her thoughts rested on a gold 
chain and locket Lady Inez had sent her; 
she did not care in the least for Lady Inez, 
though she liked the trinkets and silks, 
which came as remembrances, or rather as 
proofs of maternal tenderness now and then. 
As the true Amphitryon is he with whom 
one dines, the true parent is the one who 
has the care of one's childhood; other ties 
are only in theory. Parental instinct is 
never strong enough to point the child out 
at the Foundling Hospital to the seeking 
mother, or the mother to the abandoned 
child. Lady Femdale, Grandma, as Ga- 
brielle called her, had said, however, when 
the trinket was unpacked, that Gabrielle's 
dear mamma had sent it to her, and so she 
must take great care of the locket which had 
the hair of Lady Inez inside, and beautiful 
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pearls all round it. Grandma had said 
nothing of the chain; what was the use of 
giving a body something if they were not to 
do what they pleased with it ! So she fell 
asleep with her small fist clinched defiantly, 
determined to do as she pleased; which 
grasp relaxed in sleep, when nature does as 
she likes with our inanimate limbs, and re- 
places in a position of comfort the figure 
which the most coquettish of beauties has 
arranged with a notion of grace. 

With her head noddling more helplessly 
than ever, Lady Femdale looked at her old 
man as he sat opposite to her with the glass 
of gin-and-water in his hand, illuminated by 
the tall candles in the slender old silver 
candlesticks ; two had served them all their 
lives, and why should they burn four now 
they were old ? A very good reason would 
have been that their dim eyes required more 
radiance to permit them to utilize the same 
amount of light. But they did not care for 
any fresh books. Lady Femdale knew 
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^ Drelincourt on Death' so well that she 
could tell what was in the coming page, even 
before she turned it ; and the old lord, lean- 
ing back in his easy-chair and sipping his 
cheerful beverage, meditated on which way 
the hounds had taken, and mused maledic- 
tions on the confounded oaf who had headed 
the fox and deprived them of a capital run. 
Now the old man sat upright, and glared 
with his usually sweet mild blue eyes on 
his Betsy ; and she looked at him with a sad 
anxiety and conviction of the truths he was 
going to propound before he uttered them. 
^^She must go, Betsy; I can have no 
more of this. To be on the old bay's 
back, and know she was drowning round 
the point and not to be able to get to 
her, and the waves running up to his 
feet, and carrying the sand and the 
pebbles back, so that the old horse had to 
dance to keep his footing, has driven many 
a nail into my coffin. To think that she 
should have been saved by that slip of a boy 
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too, a long-legged fellow. He'd sit very 
awkward on a horse. Best in a boat ; send 
him to sea." 

" Ah, my dear ! " interposed the old lady. 
" He wouldn't like to leave home, and what 
would Eathe do to manage the boat ? '* 

"Do what he did before the boy was 
washed in, to be sure." 

"This is a bigger boat, Mary Morrison 
tells me." 

"Well, Betsy, Gabrielle must go to 
school, 'tis high time. I don't think she 
knows much." 

" Dear, dear Mr. Carmichael, she is very 
forward for her years ; she can say her Cate- 
chism and all the Articles of the Christian 
Faith, and most of the Collects. She can 
work all the big letters of the alphabet on 
her sampler. To be sure the little ones are 
not so good, but they will mend. She can 
hem, seam, puc^ker, back-stitch, satin stitch, 
fell, gather, and stroke, whip and herring- 
bone as well as I can myself. You just look 
at your wristbands, my lord." 

VOL. n. H 
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" Can she write ? Can she spell ? Can 
she parles-votiSj Lady Ferndale ? " said her 
husband in an awful voice. 

He knew that his darling Betsy could 
not spell. He had laughed till he cried at 
seeing that she had labelled a row of pre- 
served fruits as ^ gams/ and noted in her 
account-book that she had given one shilling 
and twopence for a pound of 'moles,' mean- 
ing moulds. He had gravely reproached her 
with this lavish expenditure, and intimated 
that if she had the traps set in the fields, 
she might have moles without the expense 
of buying them. She did not understand 
the banter, which she heard imperfectly, 
and her husband laughed merrily when she 
answered meekly that she would try next 
time. 

" I know a school near Exeter, the very 
place for her," said the old man. " Squire 
Thornborough sends his girl there. Only 
three young ladies taken ; three mistresses, 
daughters, and one old woman at the head 
0^ the establishment, kept very strict. They 
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live three miles from Exeter, at the village 
of Ede. Great difficulty in finding a vacancy. 
The ladies would all expire rather than add 
a fourth to the number. Terms, a hundred 
guineas a year, and twelve extra for each 
separate accomplishment." 

" Lord Femdale, that is an imposition. 
That poor dear child could be kept any- 
where for twenty pounds a year, and have 
a bottle of ginger beer extra all through the 
summer at twelve o'clock." 

" Ah, my dear ! but think of th^ dancing 
and the singing and the music and the 
parles-voiismg that you can't teach her." 

" As for singing, Mr. Carmichael,'* said 
the lady, somewhat hurt at being under- 
valued, " she can sing in church louder than 
all the folks in the gallery put together ; 
and for the Hundredth Psalm and the Morn- 
ing Hymn, there is not her equal. She can 
add up an account in her head quicker thai* 
you can with your queer figures ; and as for 
jparlez'VOtesingy I've no opinion of them 
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foreigners, and I hope she won't learn to 
read their nasty books, all about the world 
growing by chance." 

^^ See, woman, to what your indulgences 
had brought her," said the old lord, ignoring 
French philosophy, "to be nearly washed 
away and brought in like a drowned rat by 
a fisherman's apprentice. Say no more. To 
Mrs. Tanides she shall go." 

Lady Femdale wept and submitted. The 
idea was broached next day to Gabrielle, 
and, strange to say, she made no objection 
to the proposition. Those who count on 
the attachment of children, and believe that 
they will be wretched at the prospect of 
separation jfrom those who love them, do not 
count on the natural attractions of novelty — 
novelty so dear to all young creatures — to 
the boy who is eager to go to school for the 
fir%t time, to the puppy who will fawn on 
you to take him for a walk, aad who sits 
down and looks discontented if he finds that 
you only move up and down a familiar 
pathway. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" There was a lady loved a swine. 
•Honeyl'Midshe, 
* I'll give ye a silver trough.' 
*Hiink!' quoth he." 

On the following morning Mary Morrison 
made Maiden's clothes into a bundle and 
returned them to Mrs. Rathe. Gabrielle 
put on a dove-coloured silk ^ess with a 
scarlet-quilted petticoat, and over that an 
elaborately worked apron. Her usual dress 
was spoilt, and had been left at Mrs. Eathe's. 
She wanted to look very grand, to impress 
Noel with her value ; and she thought with 
tender contempt of Maiden with her print 
frock and long pinafore. 
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If any young lady reading this thinks 
Gabrielle very contemptible, let her think of 
her own experience at twelve years old. 

She curled the rich gold chain up in the 
little box in which it had arrived jfrom India, 
and taking her little cloak and her tiny 
black chip hat with ribbons, which matched 
her quilted petticoat, she walked down to 
the beach, where she expected to find Noel 
busy with his master's boat. Nor was she 
mistaken ; there he was with a piece of oak 
timber, a saw, and a hammer and nails, mend- 
ing an ugly dent in the side of the boat, 
got from its contact with the rocks of the 
point, which threatened to let in water 
at the slightest provocation. He was work- 
ing hard and was very hot, and scarcely 
looked up at the vision of magnificence 
which had dawned upon him. 

"It was a mercy," he said, talking partly 
to himself and partly addressing Gabrielle, 
^that she didn't give way last night and 
leave us like a lot of drowning kittens." 
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"But you and Luke can swim," said 
Gabrielle, half expecting some burst of de- 
votion. 

" But you couldn't, you know, and you 
are uncommon heavy to hold up in the 
water, as I know," replied the uncompli- 
mentary youth. 

"Well," said Gabrielle grandly, " I have 
brought you something you will like very 
much." 

"Oh, have you? " replied the lad indiffer- 
ently. " I should like some good nails and 
a better saw most. Confound the old jade," 
he said, as the ill-used saw, coming on part 
of a broken nail lying transversely, struck 
work, and made the boy's arm quiver to the 
shoulder socket. 

Gabrielle was growing impatient of his 
disregard of her importance. 

" Look here," she said, holding up the 
glittering chain, which gleamed in the sun- 
shine, half in and half out of the little box 
" what I have brought for you." 
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Noel dropped his tools, partly from fatigue 
and partly from a feeling of irritation against 
Gabrielle, which made him determined to 
hear what she had to say and to have done 
with it. 

" What is it ? " he asked rather testily. 

" Look at this chain ; it cost a great deal 
of money." 

A pause. 

'' Well, what of that ? " 

" I am going to give it to you." 

"What for?" asked Noel, drawing his 
stnped shirt sleeve across his brow to wipe 
away the drops of perspiration. 

" To keep, to wear round your neck." 

Noel burst out into a fit of laughing, 
which made the rock ring. 

" A gold chain for my neck. A gilt pad- 
lock on a deal door. Thank you for no- 
thing, Miss Gabrielle. Much obliged for 
your good intentions all the same." 

" I — I thought you would like it, like to 
think I had given it to you because you 
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saved my life," said the little girl with un- 
conscious coquetry. " Please take it." 

IToel took up his hammer and nails again. 

*^Look here, little mistress, my master 
gave seven shillings for this hammer, a good 
one it is. Now if you went to him and 
said Maister Eathe, I'll buy your hammer 
for sixpence he'd laugh in your face ; but if 
you wanted it sorely he might give it to 
you to use. Now I don't take a gold chain 
for the hazard of my life. You are welcome 
to what I did; I would do it again for any 
miner's or fisherman's lass in the village, 
but I would not take a gold chain and cry 
' quits.' " 

Qabrielle did not speak, and stood pouting 
and striving to steady her voice for the next 
onslaught. 

There was a pause, and the silence was 
only broken by the murmuring of the waves 
and the sound of the hammer with which 
Noel was dislodging the transverse nail by 
the aid of another, by no means a bad plan 
in mind as well as matter. 
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At length he said, " I never heard 
David gave anything to the young men who 
hazarded their lives to serve him, though 
he thought the water too precious to drink 
which had been bought with their blood." 

Gabrielle did not say a word. She was 
wondering what she could give Noel that 
he would like to have. The chain which 
he did not care about had become very 
valueless in her eyes as she held it hanging 
over her pretty fair hand. 

" I am sorry it does not please you," she 
said. 

The boy was indifferent. 

"Don't you care for it yourself?" he 
said, glancing up at the glittering string 
of links. 

'^No," she replied, deeming that he re- 
lented and meant to take it. 

" Then give it to Maiden," he suggested. 
" It would look pretty round her neck. 
Girls like such adomings." 

'^ I suppose it would look as well round 
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my neck as hers," replied the girl in high 
dudgeon. " Good morning,'^ and she turned 
away in a tempest of rage and jealousy. 
"If he wants gold chains for Maiden, he 
had better work for them himself; an under- 
bred clown ! " And Gabrielle went to Luke's 
house, and found Maiden, cosseted by her 
mother in an arm-chair, sitting in the chim- 
ney comer, looking very pretty and rather 
delicate, with one cheek red where the fire 
had given it a glow, and the other rather 
pale. It was strange that Gabrielle, though 
she declared to herself that she hated Noel, 
had determined when she left him to do the 
very thing that he had suggested. She 
said a few words to Maiden of no importance 
whilst Mrs. Eathe was present, but as soon 
as she left the children together, Gabrielle 
arose and, leaning over Maideil, dropped the 
chain round her neck. 

" Oh, what is this. Miss ; this beautiful 
chain? You are not going to give it to 
me?" 
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"No, I am not going; I have given it to 
you, and here's the Kttle box with cotton in 
it to keep the chain in." 

"It is too grand for me," said Maiden 
timidly. " I must not take it," and 
she pushed it back towards the young 
lady. 

" Yes, you must take it, for Noel said he 
thought it would look so well round your 
neck." 

" Why," said Maiden wondering, " did 
you talk to Noel about the locket ? " 

"Yes, I showed it to him," said the 
young lady blushing, and Maiden could not 
understand why any conversation had taken 
place on the subject. Noel belonged to 
her. Somehow she did not like the chain 
eo well now, but that was only a momen- 
tary impression. 

"Keep it, dear; I don't care for it, I 
have so many trinkets," GabrieUe said, with 
a touch of her grandfather Tregellag in her 
nature. Then she kissed Maiden and went 
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away to pass by Noel as he was mending 
the boat, and to look very dignified and 
refuse to answer if he spoke to her. No- 
thing happened as she had expected. Noel 
had gotten through all difficulties of rebel- 
lious nails and an inefficient saw, and he 
and Luke Bathe were disappearing with a 
jfresh wind to fill their sails ; and Noel would 
not know the sacrifice Gabrielle had made 
of her chain till he came back some hours 
after to the cottage. 

So she went sadly home to the Grange, 
and listened to Lady Femdale's cogitations 
as to whether Mrs. Tanides would receive 
Miss Tregellas at Michaelmas, which was 
fast approaching, and what kind of dresses 
she would be required to take; and 
whether knife, fork, and spoon would be 
requisite. 

Gabrielle did not trouble herself much 
about it ; but was discontented with herself, 
with Noel, and with Maiden. She found 
the jam tasteless at tea, and did not eat 
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more than half a potfiil of it. She would 
send despair to Noel's careless heart by 
going away. What would he feel when he 
found that she was to be hidden from his 
eyes for months? When Lord Femdale 
sat with his gin-and- water by his side that 
evening, he spoke of the lad. 

" We must do something for that boy of 
Eathe's, Gabrielle. A young lady must 
not go through the world under an obliga- 
tion to a fisherman's apprentice for her 
life." 

*^ Very true, Grandpa ! Only, what can 
you give him worth his having ? " 

" All that a man hath will he give for his 
life," said the old lady. 

" Well, Betsy ! I know that it is diffi- 
cult to pay a youDg fellow for such a 
hazard; but one might help him on a 
little. Give him a lift in the world. Set 
him up in a boat of his own when he's old 
enough. There's many ways of aiding a 
fine young fellow." 
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Gabrielle thought of the rejected gold 
chain, and was silent. Fortune, however, 
was working out her own ideas with regard 
to the disposal of young Winter. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

" A long farewell ! And yet 
Must it indeed be so ; and on this shore 
Shall thou and I, no more 
Together see the sun of summer set P '* 

On the following morning, Luke left him a 
home to do several little offices for Purity, 
which, when she was strong enough, Maiden 
always performed for her. But Maiden had 
caught a chill, sleeping on the rocks on that 
memorable evening, and was not in her 
usual health. So Noel fetched water and 
chopped wood, brought the baskets of linen 
from the beach, where they had whitened in 
the blazing sun on the clean shingle. 

" Oh, boy ! You have lost one of 
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Maiden's muslin neckerchiefs. There are 
but three here; there were four when I 
sent them out.'' 

" I will go back and look. The breeze 
was fresh, it may have been blown awa]^." 

" Let me go, too," said Mergrete, tying a 
handkerchief over her head. " The wind 
will do me good," 

She did not like that he should have all 
the trouble ; so they went side by side to 
the spot where the clothes had been ex- 
tended, each article with four pebbles at 
each comer. 

"This is the place," said the youth. 
"Now, I will put a bit of paper down, 
and see, when the breeze comes, where it 
will be carried." 

Presently the two heard the splash of 
oars — a boat grated on the shingle. The 
perfect costume of the crew — ^the d^rk blue 
trousers, striped shirts, and large shining 
h^ts spoke their belonging to some large 
King's ship, lyiDg in the offing. 
VOL, n. I 
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The lad stood up and shaded his eyes 
from the sun as he looked at them. What 
fine well-built men they were ! He won- 
dered if he should ever look like that. 
Then he turned round to seek for Maiden, 
and saw her disappearing to a distance 
towards home where she stopped, seemingly 
wishing to know for what purpose the men 
had landed. 

" Well, young fellow ! " said one of them, 
coming up to the youth ; " you seem to be 
very busy doing nothing. Would you like 
to take a sail with us and serve his Ma- 
jesty ? " 

" I have never thought about that, any 
way," replied the lad. 

" Ah, well ! Come first and think about 
it afterwards; you will have plenty of time 
to do that." 

" No ; I have enough to do at home." 

" What's your age ? " 

" I don't know." 

" Don't know ? Don't sham Abraham." 
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" Will you swear you are not eighteen ? " 
^' No ; I can't swear, for I don't know/' 
" Not know ? That's a good one," 
^^ Who is your father?" 
" He's dead ; I am an orphan." 
"All right; we will be mother and 
father too, as the song says — 

* And uncle, all in one.* 

So, come along with us," and the boatswain 
took hold of his arm. 

" Stand off ! " cried the boy, and, as 
lissom as an eel, he slipt through the man's 
fingers, and ran towards the cottage. 

Seeing him running, and the men pur- 
suing him, Maiden began to cry, and rushing 
forward, to intercept the foremost man who 
was gaining on the lad, was caught in his 
embrace unintentionally given ; but terrified 
out of all reserve, she screamed aloud to 
Noel for help. Out came Purity, white as 
a sheet ; out came Nurse Eye, very feeble 
and very garrulous. Noel, on hearing 
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Maiden's shriek, returned and surrendered 
himself. 

"What is it; what has he done?" 
gasped Purity. "He is as good a boy as 
ever lived," 

" So much the better for him, ma'am 
We shall do him no harm. If you're 
a friend of his, pack him up a shirt or so 
— a few shillings would not be out of 
the way to drink the King's health. He 
must go aboard at once with us to serve his 
Bang and country." 

''You are — ?" 

" We are the Press-gang, ma'am ! " 

These were awful words to those as- 
sembled. The first feeling of Purity's 
mind was one of a cowardly relief, that Luke 
was out of the way and could not be taken 
by this dreadful gang. Purity knew how 
many homes had been left fatherless, 
brotherless, sonless, by this dire necessity — 
by this exercise of the royal prerogative — 
by this raid on poor men to make them 
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fight for the rich, whilst the poor-house 
was the only refuge of their starving wives 
and homeless children. If one were to 
be sacrificed, better that it should be the 
boy than Luke. 

*' Don't mind, mother," he said bravely; 
" put me a few things together in a hand- 
kerchief." 

Then with the light of a speculative hope 
in his eyes — hope bom of long slumbering 
memory, 

" Do you think," he said, addressing the 
boatswain in a low voice, " we shall sail for 
the hot countries where the palm-trees are 
growing ? " 

" You shall sail all round the world, my 
lad ; and take your choice of palm-trees, 
bread-fruit, and^all that. But I hope the 
missus won't be long." 

Nurse Eye stood leaning on a crutch, and 
wiping her eyes with the corner of her 
apron. 

^' He has been as good as a son to me 
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ever since he was east up, quite a little boy. 
We held him to be no better than an in- 
nocent." 

Maiden, who had been standing trem- 
bling against the door till now, came for- 
ward timidly ; her hair was in curls about 
her neck, though cut short above her brows, 
giving a deep shadow to her blue eyes. 
That day she had no pinafore on; only a grey 
petticoat, with a body without sleeves, the 
hem reaching about an inch above her ankles 
and feet, which were naked. She was a lovely 
child, though fragile-looking, and without 
the glowing beauties of her more spirited 
playmate, Gabrielle. Now she went into 
the house, and returning immediately whilst 
Purity was sewing on a stray button to the 
youth's shirt with fingers which trembled 
with haste, so eager was she that he should 
go before Luke returned. Maiden went up 
to the boatswain, and held up the gold 
chain, and looking up in his face through 
brimming tears, with a trembling lip, said — 
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" Sir ; please to take my gold chain, and 
let Noel go." 

The man looked kindly at her. 

"IVe got one at home, if she's alive, the 
fellow to you," said he. " But the boy 
must go. I can't take your chain, my 
lass." 

''You might be ashamed to come and 
take poor folks away, like this," cried Nurse 
Eye. 

" 'Taint my fault, ma'am. I do all in the 
name of King George." 

"And my boy was growing up; and he 
and the girl would have married but for 
you, you nasty good-for-nothing fellow ! " 

" "Well, ma'am ; seven years' time will do 
for that. I thought she was your sister," 
observed the boatswain, pointing to Maiden, 
and addressing the lad ; " you called the 
woman mother." 

"No, she is not my sister, though she is 
like that to me ; and Mrs. Eathe is like my 
mother." 
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Purity came out now with a bundle. 

NoeFs heart was full ; but he showed as 
little emotion as possible. He knew that 
his grief would excite the ridicule of his 
companions. 

" Good-bye, nurse ; good-bye, mother ; 
good-bye. Maiden." He shook hands with 
each whilst the women sobbed aloud. ^^ Now 
I am ready," he said; and he walked before 
the men towards the boat, carrying his 
bundle. Just as it pushed off from the 
shore, he turned and saw Maiden standing 
at the edge of the waves, looking at the 
departing boat. Poor Maiden ! She had to 
look for her muslin neckerchief unassisted 
that afternoon. 

Luke came home late in the evening. 
He looked round, for he wanted the youth 
to work for him whilst he reposed himself, 
after a long journey inland to sell his fish. 

'^ No one would lookat the smelts, missus," 
he said. '' I offered the whole basket for 
twopence ; so you had better fry them for 
b upper. But where is Noel ? " 
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Purity began to speak, but left off in a 
whimper. Then Luke saw that Maiden's 
face was swollen with crying. 

"What is all this about? What has 
happened to the boy ? " 

"Ah ! You may well ask that Maister 
Eathe," cried Nurse Eye, who had seen 
Luke pass, and thought she would step in 
and see how he took the intelligence of the 
lad's forced absence. 

Some poor folks like the excitement of ob- 
serving their neighbours' sufferings and per- 
plexities under sudden misfortunes. It has to 
them the excitement of a domestic drama of a 
tragical turn to educated folks, who go to 
the theatre to have their feelings stirred up 
a little, to be sure that they are still in 
existence. The effect on Luke was to stun 
him. 

" Gone ! Taken away ! " he said. " What 
is to be done ! I must have him back ! He 
must not go ! I'll have him back if there's 
law or justice in England." 
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He went out witt the intention of follow- 
ing the ship in his boat ; but returned from 
a conviction of the hopelessness of the pur- 
suit. They had the law, too, on their side, 
he supposed. They might have taken him 
had he been there. He came back to the 
cottage more tired and dispirited from his 
useless walk over the heavy shingle, and 
had small appetite for the rejected smelts, 
which were considered in those unen- 
lightened days as no better than sprats. 

Purity had placed a chair for him, and 
one for Nurse Eye. The rejected smelts, 
fried with some eggs from Maiden's fowls, 
and some bread-crumbs, were a treat to the 
old nurse, who was consoled in some degree 
for the loss of the boy by the excellence of 
the supper. 

Luke could not bear that the lad should 
have been taken out of his hands. He had 
been very kind to him since that dreadful 
day when he had held him over the foaming 
water. He had changed his tactics; he 
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would attach the youtli to him. He tried ; 
he could scarcely estimate the difficulty; 
nor how, when his words were gentlest, the 
wizard-glass of memory began to sweep 
together forms which made the child 
shudder and shrink to Purity's side from 
Luke's sight and his touch. The boy had 
never liked him, never trusted him. 

"Did Noel look down-hearted when he 
went away ? " the fisherman asked. 

" He kept up as well as he could, poor 
boy ! " replied nurse. " I told them that 
they should not go to take away a lad that 
was growing up to marry the gel here when 
she was old enough." 

*' And what did the boy say ? " asked the 
father. 

" Oh ! " replied Nurse Eye, " he inquired 
of the boatswain if they werje going to the 
hot countries where the palm-trees grow." 

Luke said no more, but pushed away his 
plate ; then he took his pipe, that he might 
think without being obliged to talk. 
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Purity looked at him anxiously. She 
saw by his countenance how much he was 
disturbed. He saw by the expression of 
her face that he was watched, and became 
irritated. 

" What do you see in my face, woman ? " 
he cried. "I suppose I've eyes, nose, and 
mouth, like other folks. 'Tisn't likely that 
I should like to lose that boy that was so 
handy, and I not paying him anything. 
And now I can't manage the boat in a gale 
of wind by myself," and he puffed away en- 
circling himself in clouds of smoke, so that 
he was lost in it as in a mist. 

" I hope they won't flog the poor boy," 
said Nurse Eye, with a little sob "I've 
heard they do dreadful things a-shipboard, 
on the wide waters where no one can hear 
cries and groans but them as is willing to 
the torture." 

" Oh, mother ! mother ! " cried Maiden, 
sobbing. " Oh, father ! Don't let them 
flog Noel ! What can we do ? What can 
anybody do to get him back ? " 
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Luke said nothing ; but Purity smoothed 
her little daughter's head and whispered to 
her that they would see what could be done 
to-morrow. 

" Dupe of to-morrow even from a child ! " 

Maiden trusted to the forlorn hope, and 
dried her tears. Then she went upstairs to 
bed; Nurse Eye having returned to her 
home, and Luke still remaining gloomy and 
morose over the decaying peat, where Purity 
sat by his side hoping in vain that he 
would speak to her. When such were his 
moods no one dared to address him. Purity 
wondered in her heart at his trouble. He 
had noticed the boy a good deal, she 
thought; but he had never seemed too 
fond of him; and she felt that Noel had 
never liked her husband. This she con- 
sidered very ungrateful in the orphan boy ; 
for had not her husband rescued him from 
the waves and brought him home, warming 
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him by his fire and feeding him with his 
food, and paying for his clothing both for 
week-days and a better dress for the Lord's 
Day ! She supposed boys were thoughtless. 
Perhaps it was Luke's rough and stem face 
that frightened him when he was a child, 
and made him shrink and cringe close to her 
when he heard his step or his voice in the 
distance. Perhaps Luke found him handy 
in the boat, and obedient. Certainly, Noel 
never said a bad word when he was sent out 
to get the boat ready in the coldest of grey 
dawns, before Luke joined him ; and having 
been accustomed to the boat for twelve years, 
of course a strange boy would not be so 
convenient. Luke must have a tender 
heart any way to grieve so much after such 
a slip of a lad ! 

So Purity mounted the stairs and looked 
into Maiden's bedroom to see if she was 
asleep. No ; she was kneeling at the foot of 
the bed, with her face buried in her hands, 
and the soft moonlight falling on her naked 
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shoulders and her golden hair ; by the side 
of the bed was her treasured shell-box, and 
on the lid of it the little case, from which 
the gold chain gleamed, neglected. It had 
not succeeded in re-purchasing Noel from 
those rude men, so she could not care much 
for it, she then fancied. Trinkets, like 
people, rise and fall in the market of life ; 
sometimes valued beyond their deserts, 
sometimes neglected below their value. 
Purity stood looking at her child in silence, 
not wishing to disturb her devotions ; but 
at length she touched her. 

"Yes, mother ; I am not asleep." 

" What wert thou doing ? " 

"I have been saying my prayers, and 
then I was thinking." 

" My dear, where didst thou get the gold 
chain that thou didst offer to that rude man 
for our boy to be let go? I should not 
have known it had not nurse told me." 

" Miss Gabrielle gave it to me." 

" And thou didst never mention it." 
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Maiden was silent. 

" Why didst thou "not teU thy mother ? " 
asked Purity again sadly. 

^^ I believe/' said Maiden, getting up and 
sitting on the side of the bed, ^^ I think I 
was afraid thou wouldst consider it was too 
fine for me to wear, and I meant to wear it 
inside my pinafore." 

" Thou must not keep it, my dear ; I must 
take it back to-morrow. 'Tis too valuable 
for Miss Tregellas to give away without 
Lady Femdale's leave." 

" Oh, dear ! " sighed the girl, " I love it 
so much (the trinket had risen again), I do 
not like to part with it, and Noel thought it 
would look so pretty round my neck." 

" My dear," said Purity, " thou art only 
the daughter of a fisherman, and Miss Tre- 
gellas is a great lady. She has made much 
of thee for a long time, but as she grows up, 
it will not be right for you two to be to- 
gether, and it is better for thee that keeping 
the distance should come from thee. I 
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would not have my Maiden, like the guest 
in the Testament, begin with shame to take 
the lowest place. 

' He who is down can fei^r no fall ; 
He that is low, no pride.' 

says the shepherd boy, singing in the Valley 
of Humiliation. They say the young lady 
is going to school, and I dare say she will 
find new companions there." 

So Maiden went to bed and watered her 
pillow with her tears, it having dawned on 
her that she was at one blow to lose Noel, 
Gabrielle, and her gold chain. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" What's gone, and what's past help, 
Should be past grief." 

Shakspeare, 

Luke was out in his boat the first thing on 
the following morning. He came back to 
breakfast with the information that there 
was a large vessel in the offing, the Princess 
Elizabeth, which was to sail in the evening 
for the Mediterranean ; that as men were 
wanted on board, no doubt the youth had 
been carried thither. 

After breakfast Purity said nothing, but 
took the gold chain, and dressing herself in 
her Sunday clothes, set off to the Grange. 
It was not far for young active people, but 
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Purity was not so strong as she was, she 
supposed, for her breath seemed to fail her as 
she ascended the hill ; she supposed that it 
was being nervous, for she was very much 
bent on carrying out her wishes, which, if 
fulfilled, would dispel the cloud on her hus- 
band's brow, and wipe the tears from 
Maiden's eyes. When she got to the 
Grange, she went round to the back door, 
which was her place, and knocking gently, 

asked if she might see Lady Femdale. 

^i 

That mild-eyed woman had never in her 
life permitted her servants to say that she 
was not within when it was not the fact, so 
Mrs. Eathe was shown into the breakfast- 
room, where the old lady was sorting a 
number of under garments, for Gabrielle's 
going to Exeter, that might have sufficed 
for an Indian outfit. 

"Please to, take a chair; — seventeen, 
eighteen" said the lady, counting, and 
Purity sat down near the door. " That's 
twenty-four," said the lady, with an air of 

K 2 
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satisfaction; *^and now, my dear woman, 
bring up your chair close to the table, for I 
am a little hard of hearing, and tell me 
your business." In truth the old lady was 
a little flattered that any one should come to 
her on business. Lord Femdale had a 
monopoly, being a magistrate. But on one 
subject, she was pre-eminent; Lady Fem- 
dale was a doctor, and had the reputation of 
being a very skilful one. There was not a 
cut or a sore for miles round that was not 
brought to my lady for some of her oint- 
ment. Sometimes poor women brought ail- 
ments which were incurable, and then the 
path to death was made as easy as the 
wealth and tenderness of the old lady 
enabled her to render it. She peered at 
Purity's delicate face through her spectacles. 

" 111 ? I^m afraid, my dear." 

There was a little attempt at a smile, 
which went off into a quiver, when Purity 
replied, 

" No, ma'am ; that is, my lady, but I'm in 
trouble." 
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"Is it money?" asked Lady Ferndale ; 
she had known something of such dis- 
tresses. 

" Oh ! no, ma'am. I Ve often wanted that, 
and done without, and things have com0 
right somehow; but 'tis about a boy of 
ours." 

" I thought you never had but one child, 
and that is a girl." 

" Yes, my lady, but a boy was cast 
ashore once, twelve years ago, and he has 
grown a very handy boy for Luke, that is 
my husband, and I thought that my lord 
might do something for us about him." 

" I'm sure Lord Ferndale would do any- 
thing for him in his power, as he saved 
Miss Tregellas from drowning, only a little 
time since. My lord was saying then how 
much he was pleased with him. What is it 
you want?" 

"Oh! my lady, the press-gang has car- 
ried him off to a great line-of-battle ship, 
the Princess Elizabeth ; they say Cap- 
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tain Eandolph is her captain, and I thought, 
if His not making too bold, that if my lord 
would speak up for him to the captain, we 
might have him back again." 

" I'll speak to Lord Femdale as soon as 
he comes in," said the old lady, quite colour- 
ing with eagerness. 

" There is one thing besides," my lady, 
said Mrs. Rathe, flushing a little. " Miss 
Tregellas gave a valuable chain to my 
little girl, too rich for folks like us, and 
I have brought it back, because I thought 
you might not approve of it." 

"Dear! Dear! To give away that 
beautiful chain her mamma gave her — ^you 
were quite right to bring it back. Here is 
a guinea for you to give your little girl in- 
stead." 

Mrs. Rathe drew back. " I would rather 
not take money for doing what was right," 
she said. 

Lady Femdale felt awkward, and to 
hide her confusion she fell to polishing the 
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chain with her glove. Just then Qubrielle 
burst in from the grounds, with her face 
beaming with health and exercise, anl 
caught sight of her chain in Lady Femdale's 
hands. 

" Oh ! grandma what is this ? " Then 
looking at Purity, and seeing how it must 
have happened, she cried, " Tou wicked wo- 
man ! how dare you take away the chain 
I gave Maiden ? Why, grandma ! you would 
not let me do so mean a thing as to take 
back what I had given ; I wonder how you 
could degrade me so much," she cried, with 
her hazel eyes flashing fire. 80 saying she 
snatched up the chain and went towards the 
door, saying to Mrs. Eathe, " If you will 
not let Maiden have it, I'll fling it into the 
sea." 

" We must let her do as she likes, Mrs. 
Eathe," said the old lady, as the door 
slammed after the retreating steps of Ga- 
brielle. ^ ^ I only hope Lady Inez won't miss it. 
You've done your best and can do no more. 
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And now I will have my lord hunted up, 
and send him off to try to get the boy back. 
What is his name ? " 

"We call him Noel Winter," replied 
Purity; and she returned home at Lady 
Femdale's request, to desire Luke to have 
his boat in readiness to take his lordship 
over to the Princess Elizabeth. 

Then the old lady sent Joe Mundic to look 
for his lordship, and when he was found she 
told him the state of the case, and entreated 
him to go and get the boy back. 

The old lord looked at her with a queer 
twinkle in his blue eye, and assured her he 
would go and do his best for the boy's wel- 
fare. 

Before two hours were over he was seated 
in Luke's boat, and on his way to the ship. 
He did not know Captain Eandolph, but 
twelve years of abundtot wealth had given 
him a comfortable conviction that he was 
somebody in the world, and worth being 
attended to. On reaching the ship he sent 
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his card, and was conducted into the 
captain's cabin. Then he stated his case ; 
the boy 'pressed was a youth in whom he 
took great interest — a very gallant young 
fellow. There was no saying what he 
might not do for him in the future. 

Captain Bandolph listened, and being a 
man of the world, and therefore seeing evil 
sometimes which did not exist, he thought 
the old lord was pleading for an illegitimate 
son. 

" You see," continued the old lord, " he 
has no father on whom he can found any 
claim for support legally, but I would not 
have him fall into bad hands on any 
account." 

The old foxhunter, who had never 
strayed in thought or deed from his Betsy, 
was quite innocent of the impression he had 
given. 

Pressing young fellows was a great hard- 
ship, a truism to which the captain assented. 
'^We cannot give him back to you, my 
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lord, it is against the rules of the service. 
I can make a midshipman of him if you 
please." 

" The very thing that I should have de- 
sired," said Lord Femdale; "he will want 
tuition." 

" Oh ! there is a naval instructor on 
board for the youngster.'' 

" How does he behave ? " 

"Oh! there are no complaints; I over- 
heard some of the sailors saying that he was 
a queer young chap, and always asking if 
the ship would not go to India." 

Lord Femdale asked to see the youth, 
and the boy coming up, the captain left him 
alone with his supposed father. 

"I cameonboardto see aboutyou. Winter." 

"Thank you. Sir." 

" They won't let you go back again." 

" No my lord," replied Noel quietly ; " I 
suppose not." 

" You must make up your mind to be a 
sailor." 
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" Yes, Sir." 

"But you hazarded your life to save 
Miss Tregellas." 

'* That was nothing, my lord." 

" I have spoken to the captain, and if 
you study hard to make up for lost time, 
you shall be made a midshipman." 

The boy looked up with a sudden flash of 
joy in his face. " An officer ! " he cried, 
" an officer ! a gentleman ! " 

" Yes," replied the old lord, " and re- 
member that to be a gentleman you must 
prefer others to yourself, keep yourself 
clean in body, and never, tell a lie, which is 
dirt to the mind. You must be saving of 
your money, for you must spend mine till 
you earn some for yourself, and no man can 
be independent who draws upon the re- 
sources of another. Do not go in debt, for 
you wiU never know a happy hour if you 
do." The old man sighed as he said this. 
" 'Tis worse slavery than the galleys : and 
never get drunk. Now, my boy, there are 
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ten guineas to start you in pocket-money, 
and your outfit shall be sent to you from 
Plymouth if there be time. Now shake 
hands." 

The old man took the boy's hand kindly 
in his own, and returned to the boat, after 
thanking Captain Eandolph for his polite- 
ness, and begging him to draw on him for 
any funds Winter might require. 

Luke had watched for a sight of Noel 
whilst he waited for Lord Femdale, in vain. 
He was too respectful to inquire of the old 
lord what had been the result of his appli- 
cation ; that he was alone was enough. 

The attempt had failed. 

^'The boy does not seem down a peg,'^ 
said the old man. 

Luke touched his hat. He would much 
rather that he should have been pining for 
home. 

" I daresay he will do well as a sailor,'^ 
said the old lord consolingly. "'Tis a 
pity," he said, '* that he is so tall." 
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Luke did not know why, for Lord Fern- 
dale was pursuing a train of thought all his 
own. He was saying to himself if he turns 
out well, he might as well have the Femdale 
estates as any one else ; but hang it, no ! 
Those legs could never look well on a horse, 
and my heir must be able to ride well to 
hounds. Best where he is — make his own 
way — carve out his own fortune." 

Happy Noel, he knew not the good for- 
tune of which his length of limb deprived 
him. 

After a pause, when they were nearer the 
shore, Luke asked, " Did he seem to want 
to come back, my lord ? " 

" No, my good fellow, I can't say that he 
did ; he seemed very anxious to go to the 
Indies. Queer fancy that, to want to be 
grilled alive. The boy must have suffered 
from cold here, I suppose. Perhaps he 
was, bom somewhere in the Indies," he 
continued, looking at Luke - for informa- 
tion. 
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" Can't say, Sir," replied Luke with 
downcast eyes. 

" Have you any idea to what class of life 
he belonged ? " 

The fisherman looked up with a scared 
expression in his face. 

The old lord was thinking whether if the 
boy had gentle blood in him, he might 
waive the question of the long legs, but 
seeing the troubled look, he put it down to 
want of comprehension of his query. 

" I mean," he continued, " can't you 

make any guess as to whether he was a 

gentleman's son or the son of a poor 

man?" 

Luke's face was more and more troubled. 

He spoke at length. 

" He had only a kind of shirt on and an 
old shawl. The shirt was very coarse, I 
heard the women say ; the shawl was thick 
and warm, but all the colour was washed 
out by the salt water." 

" Could the boy talk at all ? " 
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"Only gibberish, no sense. The women 
said he was an innocent ; but he got very 
handy in the boat, and that's why I want 
him back;" continued Luke impressively, 
" that's the reason, yon see. He did all 
I wanted with the boat, and I had only 
to give him his board and his bits of 
clothes." 

" Well ! you had a right to his services, 
for you must have kept him at least five 
years before he could have been any good to 
you. You must have been a kind-hearted 
man. Bathe, to have taken such a load on 
your shoulders, when you might have 
shunted it off on the parish." 

" Not much of that," muttered Luke de- 
precatingly. 

"Well, my man, there's half a guinea 
for the use of your boat. I only trust the 
young fellow will grow up to be an honour 
to the man who has been such a father to 
him as you have proved yourself." 

The old man went up the slope over the 
shingle whilst Luke secured the boat. 
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Lord Femdale was quite satisfied with 
his morning's work. ^^ It would never have 
done to have had that fine young man 
growing up close to Gabrielle, with the 
consciousness on both sides that he had 
saved her life. Far better as it is. The 
lad will have a good chance of getting on if 
he is worth his salt, and if a stray shot from 
the guns of a Spanish ship-of-war makes 
him a head shorter, why he must take his 
chance ; better to lose a head than a limb, 
and be a burden to himself and ^every one 
else for the rest of his life." Lord Ferndale, 
however, felt a little qualm when he saw 
Betsy's pale face nodding at him involun- 
tarily through the window as he approached 
the house. He was so satisfied, and she 
would be so disappointed. Poor Betsy ! 
She thought he could do everything ; snatch 
a man out of the very grasp of the Press- 
gang if he chose it. 

The story of the old man's want of success 
was soon told; and though the old lady was 
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sad for Mrs. Bathe, she believed that that 
gentle-hearted woman would be comforted 
by knowing that the boy would be well 
cared for. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

"Why do I weep for thee, why weep in my sad 
dreams, 
Farted for aye are we, yea parted like mountain 
streams." 

Gabeiellb came into tea looking defiant, 
but her eyes filled with penitent tears 
when she saw the soft look of Lady Fern- 
dale. Gabrielle had had her way too, and 
had fastened the gold chain round Maid- 
en's neck again, and kissed her, and said 
good-bye to Mrs. Eathe, for on the follow- 
ing day she was to go with her grandfather, 
as she called him, to the establishment for 
young ladies, at the village of Ede, near 
Exeter. Somehow she felt very import- 
ant when she communicated this fact to 
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Maiden, who had heard it before from her 
mother. Gabrielle wished that Noel could 
know that she was going to do such a won- 
derful thing as to go to school— wonderful 
for her. She would have liked to have 
written to the lad to tell him, but her hand- 
writing was very iUegible unless confined 
between two strong straight lines, and then 
a word and a half occupied the breadth of 
the page, and it was such a bother to rule 
the lines, which never would go straight. 

Maiden had been very tearful. She was 
thinking of what her mother had said 
of the difference of rank; that Gabrielle 
would never play with her again in the 
hollows of the rocks; nor dress up their 
caverns with long strips of flounced sea- 
weed, nor float the red bunches on to 
Purity's plates till there was scarcely one 
left for the small household, that when the 
branches were dry they should be placed 
flat in books to look pretty. 

I regret to say that Purity's Bible had 

l2 
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been used as a press for these crimson 
beauties of the sea ; and Purity, when she 
read the holy book erery Sunday afternoon 
had to place them all in Leviticus, which 
she seldom turned to, finding it dull. Ga- 
brielle used for the purpose Parkinson's * Bo- 
tany,' which seemed more appropriate, where 
the specimens were never disturbed, because 
Lady Femdale knew the contents and those 
of Evelyn's * Sylva ' pretty well by heart. 

Maiden held Gabrielle's hand very tight, 
and when the young lady turned to go away, 
she walked with her nearly to the Grange. 
Then seized with a sudden shame of being 
supposed to force herself on Gabrielle's 
company, she said * good-bye ' quietly, and 
returned home with a swelling heart. 
Gabrielle, who had not heard of Purity's 
lecture to her daughter, was occupied by 
the thought of the great change of her life 
in going to school ; and had no doubt that 
when the holidays came, she should return 
and tell Maiden Mergrete all about it when 
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they played being sea-nymphs together 
again, and adorned their caverns in the 
rocks. Maiden, when she had returned to 
her home, unclasped the beautiful chain, 
and placed it amongst its cotton in the 
small box. She had learnt from her mother 
it was not for such folks as they were to 
adorn themselves thus. She was too proud 
and too humble at the same time to wear 
anything above her station. She could not 
be a lady, and it would be foolish to put on 
what only well-bom or rich people were in 
the habit of wearing. Noel, to be sure, 
had thought the chain would look well 
round her neck ; but Noel was gone, and she 
laid her head on her mother's Bible, which 
contained the last seaweed he had gathered 
f6r her, and wept silently. She knew so 
well every nook down by the dark rocks, in 
which were the pools where the crimson 
leaves floated. She had stood by his side 
the last time he gathered any for her. She 
fancied she saw him yet, with one hand 
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resting on the rock, as he knelt on the sand, 
and the other arm diving down deep to 
separate the roots of the weeds from the 
sides of the rocks to which they were cling- 
ing. A little green crab offended by the 
incursion moved quickly away, and retreated 
down further under the sheltering crag. 

Nurse Eye observed Maiden's heavy eyes 
on the following day : " Never mind, dearie," 
she said, ^* he'll come back yet, when he's 
grown a man, quite a gentleman, and marry 
little Maiden when she is a woman." Foolish 
words as regarded the future in that they 
led the girl to dream of the return of her 
playmate ; wise, as regarded the present, for 
she was by them comforted into patience. 

On the following morning Gabrielle started 
for Exeter. She thought the journey very 
long ; indeed, it took two days. Lord Fern- 
dale and his charge sleeping on the road. 
Lady Femdale wept when the little girl 
departed, and Gabrielle thought she would 
give the world to be able to cry as much as 
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grandma did, but she could not. Such a 
collection of sweets and cake, and sandwiches 
were placed for her refreshment in the 
carriage, and bottles of currant wine and 
orange' wine and a wineglass; and one 
magnificent current cake, which might have 
produced indigestion in all the inhabitants 
of Ede House had they been allowed to eat 
it. It was confiscated, however, on its first 
arrival by the oldest of the mistresses, 
together with the currant and ginger wine, 
to be produced when any company came to 
propose placing their daughters with Mrs. 
Tanides, whom it was necessary to propitiate ; 
for though Mrs. Tanides refused to increase 
the magic number of the Graces, she had a 
sister, a Miss Levey, who resided in Exeter 
itself, who received gladly as many pupils 
as she could get on lower terms. Mrs. 
Tanides received a certain sum for each 
pupil out of the profits. 

When Lord Femdale was introduced to 
the old sibyl, Gabrielle thought she had 
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never seen any living being so like the 
picture of the Witch of Endor in her grand- 
ma's Bible. 

'^ I have brought you my little charge," 
cried the honest old peer in a speech got up 
for the occasion. " I need not say that in 
doing so, I show my perfect reliance on 
your skill and kindness in conducting her 
education.'' 

He had sat down, and the old woman had 
not risen from / her arm-chair. Qabrielle 
stood by her grandpapa holding his hand, 
and gazing open-eyed at the old woman who 
was to have the charge of her for the next 
four years, excepting six weeks at Christmas 
and the same time at midsummer. 

^^ She is the picture of health ! " said the 
old man proudly. 

"XJmph! rather of the dairymaid type, 
my lord ; she wants style. 

"I don't know what you mean, ma'am. 
She wants to learn how to parley-voiis^ I 
suppose." 
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" Oh, yes ! She wants an air, a manner, 
the languor of a thorough-bred lady. Your 
young charge, my lord, touches the ground 
like the bounding of a tennis-ball. Then 
her feet are sadly run to ruin; she walks 
with her toes straightforward instead of pre- 
senting her ankle bone to the spectator ; but, 
never fear, after she has spent six hours a 
day with her feet in the stocks, I dare say 
her ankles will be more amenable to disci- 
pline." 

"Well, ma'am, I must say a straighter, 

healthier girl I never saw. What I want 
is that you should instruct her in what other 
young ladies learn. As to her health and 
figure, it can't be improved, and I think I 
should know that as well as most people." 

Mrs. Tanides pursed her mouth up, and 
was silent for a space. Then said she, 
"What accomplishments do you wish Miss 
Tregellas to be instructed in ? " 

" Eeading, writing, arithmetic, and 
French," said Lord Femdale. 

" Oh ! of course ; but extras ? " 
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"I do not know what extras mean, 
madam." 

" Music, drawing, dancing, and the use 
of the globes." 

** Whisper, Gabrielle, my dear; what 
would you like ? " 

Gabrielle's spirits were fast sinking down 
to zero. 

" I should like dancing best," she said 
with a gulp, which was very Uke a sob. 

"No other. Miss Tregellas?" said the 
fiendish-looking old woman, who received 
six of the twelve guineas charged for each 
extra. 

"No, ma'am," said Gabrielle; I do not 
care to learn too much. Dancing will 
satisfy me." 

" I think I must bid you good-bye, my 
darling," cried Lord Femdale, who felt him- 
self becoming very depressed. " Ton will 
write and let me know how you get on." 

Mrs. Tanides heard the request. 

"Pardon me, Lord Femdale," said she; 
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"no letter goes from this establishment 
excepting on the first of each month, when 
it has been read and properly corrected by 
one of my daughters; nor are my pupils 
permitted to receive any communications 
from their relatives which have not first 
been inspected by me." 

This was so great a blow to his lordship 
that but for the thought how Betsy would 
smile and snigger to herself in triumph over 
him, he would have taken Gabrielle back 
with him, with the payment of a quarter's . 
schooling. He looked on the poor child as 
a sacrifice to propriety. He supposed she 
ought to be taught not to spell jam with a 
^g,' but his heart sank within him at the 
thought of her future suflerings. 

"May I ask," he said in desperation, 
" what is the routine of the day ? " 

" Certainly ; the young ladies rise winter 
and summer at half-past six, and study their 
lessons till eight, when the prayer and then 
the breakfast-bell rings; then lessons till 
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one, when a piece of bread and butter, and 
a glass of water if desired, is provided for 
each young lady. Then they walk on the 
high-road for two hours; dinner at three 
o'clock; lessons till tea-time, and lessons 
again till half-past nine, when there are 
prayers, and to bed. I venture to say," 
said the old lady with enthusiasm, **that 
Miss Tregellas will look far more delicate 
when you come to fetch her at Christmas ? " 

Lord Femdale gave a discontented 
^^ Humph ! " The carriage was waiting, and 
the post horses stamping on the gravel, 
which made Mrs. Tanides look out discon- 
tentedly, anticipating work for the gardener 
on the morrow. 

" I wish you good morning. Madam," said 
he, and Gabrielle rushed out after him, and 
hung round his neck in the hall, with a 
very swelling throat. " Bless you, my dear, 
Christmas will soon be here," and then, with 
a sob in his voice, he got into his carriage, 
and was whirled away, Gabrielle looking 
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after him like a dog who pines for his old 
master who has given him away into strange 
keeping. 

Gabrielle did not feel inclined to go back 
into the room with the old woman. Why 
was she not like grandma ? why should two 
old women be so different, Gabrielle asked 
herself. One was as sweet as a withered 
white rose ; the other, she thought, was like 
dried furze (with west country accent she 
called it fuz)^ with which the cook used to 
light the fire at the Grange ; so brown, ugly, 
and full of sharp spikes. She did not know 
where her bedroom might be; she would 
have liked to go to it, and wash from her 
face the traces of tears. Presently the door 
opened, and three young ladies made their 
appearance, walking across the hall. 

"The new girl," said the tallest, in a 
subdued tone, and they came and departed 
like shadows. Then a fat, vulgar-looking 
woman looked in. 

" Bless me ! you're Miss Tregellas, I 
think." 
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" Yes ; I am Miss Tregellas," said Gabri- 
elle, with some idea that the little fat 
woman would immediately fall down and 
worship her. 

" It is just past luncheon-time. Do you 
want a piece of bread and butter ? " 

" No ; I am not hungry," replied Gabri- 
elle, who had been eating more or less th^ 
greater part of the journey. 

" Say ma'am, if you please, Misa Tregel- 
las." 

" I want to go to my room, ma'aw," said 
Gabrielle, bolting out the rebellious con- 
traction. 

Miss Fly, the teacher, turned round^ 
and desired Gabrielle to follow her, who, 
ascending a flight of stairs, found herself in 
a meanly furnished room, containing four 
beds. 

" This cannot be my room," said the in- 
dignant girl. 

" Why not, pray ? This bed belongs to 
Miss Thornborough, the next to Lady Lydia 
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Home, the third to Lady Louisa Goldfinch, 
and this is yours." 

*^What beds!" cried the girl; ^Hhey 
are not wide enough to turn in." 

" The bed is the best you will get here." 

^^ I want a room to myself. I want to be 
alone sometimes," exclaimed poor Gabrielle, 
who wanted to go away somewhere to cry. 

"Young ladies at this establishment," 
said Miss Fly grandly, "are never to be 
permitted to be alone. If Mrs. Tanides 
and her daughters are not with them / 
am." 

This was the most terrible announcement 
the young lady had yet received. 

"You had better wash your face," said 
Miss Fly; "it is all smeared round the 
mouth, and your eyes have dust in their 
comers. Must have your portmanteau 
brought up. Here it is ! Bless me ! what 
dresses," she said, unpacking Gabri^lle's 
clothes. ^^What antiquated notions your 
friends must have. Caps, too ! the young 
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ladies don't wear caps now at school ; cost 
too much time to get them up. Bless me, 
child, what shoes ! How broad at the toes ! 
These are no use. We must have a proper 
shoemaker from Exeter. Why your toes 
are as broad as the ball of your foot, as if 
they never had had a shoe on ! " 

" Grandma would not have my feet 
pinched," she said. 

" Grandma can know nothing of the habits 
of good society," said the teacher. 

" A deal more than you do ! " cried 
Gabrielle, on which Miss Fly slapped her 
face, and Gabrielle, springing at her opponent 
like a wild cat, fastened her fingers into 
what she innocently supposed to be Miss 
Fly's abundant tresses, turned back over a 
cushion, which came, cushion and all, ojff in 
the young lady's hand, who was horror- 
stricken at the catastrophe, looking alter- 
nately for the blood which she expected to 
see flowing from the roots of the hair and 
from the smooth bald head. 
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" I do believe it is all false," she cried ; 
^^ 'tis only fastened on to the cushion." 

This time Miss Fly was crying. She 
snatched the ravished head-dress from the 
astounded Gkbrielle, and pressing it on to 
her head, the hind part before, ran with her 
complaint to Mrs. Tanides. 

" What a dreadful child ! " said the old 
lady. "What could have induced her to 
attack you ? " 

"Nothing whatever, Madam. I was un- 
packing her clothes when she flew at me 
like a young tiger." 

" I trust she is not mad ! " said the old 
lady. 

Mrs. Tanides did not quite believe this 
story. 

"Send Miss Tanides to me," she said, 
" and go. My dear," when the young lady 
of sixty years entered, « this new girl 
belongs to you; you have not had a girl 
lately. She has pulled off Miss Fly's wig 
to begin with. She probably had some 
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provocation ; just inquire. Shut her up in 
the dark closet, and don't keep me waiting 
for dinner." 

"You will allow me, Madam,' I hope," 
said the stately lady, " to act as I think fit 
as regards the chUd." So Miss Tanides 
summoned Miss Tregellas and Miss Fly 
before her. 

" 'Twas very disrespectful," said the 
teacher, " to pull off my false hair." 

"I didn't know it was false. I'm very 
sorry. I wanted to pull your real hair." 

"Why did you do it?" asked Miss 
Tanides. 

" Because she slapped my face, and said 
naughty stories that my grandmamma — 
that she knew nothing of good society." 

" Did you say that. Miss Fly ? " 

" No ; nothing like it." 

" You tell stories," said the young lady. 

" Hush ! that is not ladylike." 

" But 'tis true." 

" Well, we must not be hard on you the 
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first day. Will you say you are sorry to 
Miss Fly?" 

" Yes, Miss Fly, I'm very sorrow I pulled 
your wig; next time I shall know better. 
And now you ought to say you are sorry for 
haying slapped my face and said anything 
against my grandma." 

Miss Fly was sure she meant no disrespect 
to the young lady's relations, and so the first 
disagreement passed away. But mortifica- 
tions unspeakable were in store for Gabrielle. 
Whilst the other young ladies were studying 
their French exercises, she had page after 
page of English spelling to learn. All was 
new to her. She could not read fluently, 
and spelt according to her notion of sound. 
Every day's study gave her a headache. 
Every night she wen,t to bed and hid her 
face on her pillow to conceal her tears. 
Yet her consciousness of her failures did not 
diminish her ejfforts to learn. She felt that 
she might learn in time. She began to look 
forward to the advent of little Mr. Care, the 
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writing and arithmetic master, who was a 
hideous little man, with a hump on his back. 
He shook his head over her writing, of 
which the letters reeled backwards and for- 
wards like drunken men; but when the 
young ladies stood up to add sums in addi- 
tion, viva vocej — b. custom the little man had 
instituted to make his pupils smart, he said- 
each receiving a mark on his tablets for the 
quickest answer, if a correct one, Gabrielle 
asserted at once that tenpence three- 
farthings and elevenpence hal^enny made 
one shilling and eightpence farthing, and 
that half-a-crown a-week made six pounds 
a-year, — the old master looked kindly at 
the brown-eyed, bright-looking child, and 
gave her the multiplication and pence table 
to learn, explaining the figures, which 
puzzled Gabrielle more than the facts they 
indicated. But she began to feel she was 
not quite a dunce, and to care to please her 
masters. Dancing was a terrible trial. She 
was conscious that she looked awkward 
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when she was taken out and placed by her- 
self in the middle of the floor with all the 
schoolmistresses and the teacher and the 
scholars looking on. 

"Hold up your head; don't stick out 
your chin ; feet in first position, Miss Tre- 
gellas ; can't you stand steady ? '' 

The young ladies giggled as the unhappy 
Gabrielle wriggled in her attempt to keep 
her balance with her feet in an unnatural 
position. 

"You will do better by-and-by. Now 
give me your hands; draw the left foot 
behind you; curtsey; steady down, steady 
up. That's well. The yoimg lady has a 
fine carriage of her head. She will dance 
well," said the dancing-master, and Gabri- 
elle longed for the next lesson, that she 
might carry her head well and be praised. 

Miss Thomborough was a tall, pale girl, 
of fifteen. She was desired to walk with 
Miss Tregellas. 

" I live near you when we are at home," 
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ehe said. "Papa hunts with Lord Fem- 
dale's hounds. He is one of the Four- 
borough hunt. When I go home at Christ- 
mas I shall have high heels to my shoes, 
and wear my hair drawn up over a cushion 
and powdered/' and she looked round on 
Gabrielle to see whether she was impressed. 

Gabrielle was wondering whether she 
should like to have her hair powdered. 
She did not think she should look pretty. 
Too much like grandma, whose hair was a 
beautiful grey, with a soft yellow tinge. 
She liked her own black hair, and did not 
desire to look like Lady Femdale yet. But 
it set her thinking of dijfferent things to be 
desired, to which she had never before given 
any attention. 

" I've got a pony and pony-chaise all to 
myself," said Miss Thornborough. 

"Do you drive it yourself?" asked 
Gabrielle, her eyes growing rounder and 
rounder. 

"Yes. I want two ponies and two out- 
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riders, but papa says he can't afford that. 
When we go home I'll drive over and spend 
the day with you." 

*^Do," said Gkbrielle heartily; "grand- 
ma is so nice. She will be so kind, and 
give us so many good things to eat." 

Then Gbbrielle thought she must have a 
pony to drive. Her grandpa had given her 
one, which she rode boldly enough, but he 
had a sportsman's horror of pony-carriages, 
and would not permit his wife to use 
one. 

When the first of the month acrrived, and 
Gabrielle was told to write to her grand- 
papa or to her grandmamma, she addressed 
herself to both, lest one should be vexed at 
the omission : — 

" Dear grandpapa and grandmamma. 

" School is not so bad as I thought it was 
— at first I thought I could not stay another 
day on any account. I like my writing 
master, and the dancing one, and when I 
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go home I mean to have a pony-chaise and 
a pony and two out-riders. 

"Please to see that the kittens in the stable 
have milk, also Spot's puppy. I am your 
dutiful god-child, 

" Gabrielle Elizabeth Tregellas." 

The young lady of sixty shook her head 
over this composition, and prepared to work 
it up in her own fashion, which was that 
afterwards celebrated as the Eosa Matilda 
style : — 
*^ My beloved god-parents. 

" Though my heart bled at my separation 
from your dear presence, the tenderness 
and consideration I have received from those 
kind instructresses, to whose charge you so 
wisely committed 1, have ^ed I miti- 
gate the pangs of absence, which, when I 
first arrived, were grievous. If I have 
deserved well of my revered relatives, when 
I return home at Christmas, I may, per- 
haps, petition for the use of a pony-chaise 
to visit a neighbouring young lady for Tfrhom 
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I have a devoted friendship. Perhaps you 
will bestow your ready bounty on the young 
progeny of some animals who dwell in the 
buildings appropriated to the noble steeds 
belonging to you, my dear grand-papa. The 
maternal names of the innocent creatures 
are Spot, and King. Trusting that winter, 
which though in itself- uninviting, will be 
welcome to me, as restoring me to your kind 
embraces, will find you both in good health, 

" I remain, your most dutiful godchild, 
"Gabrielle Elizabeth Tregellas." 

Poor Gabrielle ! What a dreadfully long 
letter for her to write ! What blots I What 
mistakes she made ; at length five sheets 
of letter paper having been sacrificed. Miss 
Tanides took the small fingers holding the 
pen into her massive hand, and made the 
markings of the words herself. These 
touched up by her practised hand after- 
wards, made grandpa and grandma, as 
Gabrielle called them, decide that the dear 
child was very much improved in her writing 
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and speUing, though they wished the letter 
had not been, ^^ so about and about — can't 
understand all those long words — they're 
not natural." 

So Gkibrielle had plenty to occupy her 
thoughts at Ede House. Only once did she 
think of Maiden Mergrete ; she was show- 
ing her trinkets to Miss Thomborough, 
and amongst the rest the locket of pearls. 
** Oh ! what a beautiful ornament," cried the 
girl ; ^^ but have you no chain to wear it on ? 
You now must have a chain." And Qabrielle 
found that the trinket was defrauded of its 
just share of praise, because it lacked its 
accompaniment of the golden links, and half 
wished th&t she had kept it. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

" The absent are the dead, — ^for they are cold. 
And ne'er can be what we did once behold.*' 

Byron. 

The days of Maiden Mergrete moved on 
slowly — she missed her merry play-fellow ; 
she missed her foster-brother. Her father 
had become more gloomy and restless, and 
her mother's wan face saddened when she 
found that she could not cheer him. There 
was no spring of cheerfulness in their small 
cottage. Purity forgot that her young 
daughter longed for gladness, as the cavemed 
plant urges itself towards light. When the 
small duties of the day were over, the girl 
would wander away to the beach, and look 
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oyer the line of billows at the setting sun, 
and pine her heart away for her old com- 
panion, Noel. There was another who had 
also been deprived of one who had for 
twelve years made part of her life. 

Mary Morrison missed her nursling, and 
felt her occupation was gone, indeed. 

Lady Femdale would not dismiss the 
faithful nurse of her god-child, and found 
various odd jobs about the house on which 
she employed her. More leaves were to be 
collected and dried in the sun, and lavender 
was to be distilled ; the old lady's caps to 
be got up with due precision, and, most of 
all, Mary Morrison was to talk of Gabrielle, 
a subject of which Lady Ferndale was never 
weary. 

Now Mary, when Lord Femdale was at 
home, had not that last resource for her 
idleness, and one day she put on her best 
apron and cap, and walked into the village 
of Saint Jude to see who would invite her 
to take a cup of tea. 
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Lady Ferndale had a habit, which was 
almost universal then, of talking to her ser- 
vants. 80 Mary could communicate trifling 
bits of news, which were as valuable to those 
starved of intelligence as a teacupful of hot 
broth would have been to the Arctic wan- 
derers. On her way to the village she saw 
Maiden Mergrete sitting on the rock on 
which her father had rested himself on the 
night when Mergrete was born. The girl 
was looking far away into the saffron sky, 
with a vague idea that she was doing wrong 
to loiter, and that she must go in and get 
her mother's tea — Mary Morrison's cheerful 
voice aroused her. 

" Well, Maiden ! Tou do grow a tall 
slim girl. How is your mother ? Is she 
alone ? " 

" Yes, Mrs. Morrison. I saw my father 
go out an hour ago; won't you come home?" 
the girl added, for she liked the woman who 
belonged to Gabrielle. 

There was a small basket on Mary's arm. 
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"Yes, my dear! I will be beholden to 
Mrs. Rathe for boiling her kettle — come 
along and let us enjoy ourselves." 

They entered the cottage, and Mary pro- 
duced a nice currant cake, a pat of butter, 
some bread and some Cornish cream, and 
some tea screwed up in a paper. " 'Tis real 
Chinese," said she importantly, "and now, my 
dear Maiden, if Mrs, Eathe don't object, step 
in and ask old Nurse Eye to come and enjoy 
it with us. And you mustn't think, mum, 
that I've took a crumb as didn't belong to 
me, for that dear old lady filled my basket 
with her own hands. Says she, ' Mary, the 
house is dull whilst she is away, so take 
your tea and go out in the village to some 
of your gossips.' " 

Nurse Rye came in, leaning on Maiden's 
shoulder, with a cheerful face of expectation. 
" Ah ! " she said, hobbling in, how 
Sally Rosemary, she that's gone, would 
have enjoyed a cup of real Chinese tea. 
* Neighbour, she used to say, you can't 
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think I do long for a drop that don't taste 
of balm nor mint nor sage.' Well, I begged 
a little of my lady and made her a drop 
afore she died, and she seemed satisfied 
like, when she'd had what she wanted. I 
used to be so worrited with her for being 
lame, and now I just as bad myself; but, 
dear heart, 'tis no use to grumble when 
there's such nice things to eat and drink • 
Oh! Mrs. Morrison, them as lives at 
the Grange with that blessed womau, dwells 
in a land overflowing with milk and honey." 

" Milk and cream too, there's plenty," said 
Mary, who was not Scripture read, ^' for the 
cows is good ; but for honey there is only 
last year's, and that is candid, and don't flow, 
and the skeps haven't been took yet to get 
the fresh, or I'd have brought some." 

Mrs. Bathe took down her best ^ chany ' 
teacups — ^a legacy from her mother — small 
things, with strange blue figures floating in 
seas of transparent china, and the feast began. 

"Let us be free with the leaf," said 
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Mary/^ a teaspoonfiil to each person and 
three for the pot. There I now Mrs. Eathe 
can put away the bit that's left in the paper 
till she feels sadly and wants a drop of com- 
fort." 

" The house must feel dull," said Purity, 
"without the young lady." 

" Dull ! ma'am," said Mary, who prided 
herself on her breeding, because she had 
lived in the family of Lady Inez, daughter 
of the Duke of lona. " There she used to 
be the first up in the house ; out to see the 
cows milked, then back, running upstairs 
three at a time ; singing, jumping, making 
my lord play battledore and shuttle-cock 
with her ; romping out after him, t6 the ken- 
nels, to feed the hounds, — and now you may 
hear the mouse squeak behind the wain- 
scot, everything is so still." 

" I suppose she was overcome, poor young 
lady ! when she went away," said Nurse 
Eye. "I remember little Tommy Preach- 
ard, where I was a-nursing, used to cry 
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fit to break his heart when he went to 
school." 

" Ah ! " said Mary Morrison. " The 
young lady has a fine spirit — she kept up 
whilst the carriage was in sight of the win- 
dows. I dare say she cried when it turned 
out of the gate." The truth was that the 
servants had been rather scandalized at the 
want of sensibmty shown by the young lady. 

" I suppose she will come back at Christ- 
mas time," said Purity, thinking that her 
girl was sad for want of her companion. 

" Oh ! yes. My lady has been having 
the young lady's room done up, and fresh 
chintz over her bed, and fresh muslin toilette 
covers lined with pink silk. Miss Gabrielle 
will have a mint of money, for my Lady 
Inez has not had any more children. No- 
thing is too good for her in the mind of the 
old folks at the Grange." 

"'Tis wonder the real mother can stay 
away so long from her child," observed 
Purity. 
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" Well," said Nurse Eye. " Women are 
like dogs and cats — I've noticed. If you 
take the pups or the kits away before they've 
sucked, they don't care a pin about them." 

"Then there was Lady Inez's husband, 
you know, Mrs. Bathe," suggested Mary, 
" Sir Gilbert Tregellas. It must be dread- 
ful to have to choose between your husband 
and your child ; but what should you do ? " 

" I don't know, Mrs. Morrison, and I 
don't wish to know ; it depends on whether 
there was a Lord and Lady Ferndale to send 
my babe to. I think a woman's love would 
take her to her husband, but her duty would 
keep her with her infant, because the hus- 
band is able to take care of himself, and the 
child is not. If the husband was ill and 
helpless, I should leave the child and go to 
him; but my Lady Inez is lucky to have 
such kind friends to do her duty." 

" 'Tis a sad thing for a child to love his 
parents, and have no one but strangers to 
look after him," said Nurse Eye. "Have you 
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heard anything, Mrs. Morrison, about our 
dear boy ? " 

" Yes, nurse, I have. My lord had a 
letter from the captain of the vessel which 
took the poor lad away. My lady could 
not find her spectacles, so my lord read 
how that Mr. Winter was a fine young man, 
and very handy, would make a smart oflB.cer 
— ^that he would be made a midshipman 
soon, and soon after that a lieutenant, as 
he was late in the service. It seemed 
strange to me to hear him called Mr. 
Winter." 

" Ah ! '' said Nurse Eye triumphantly. 
" I always said that boy would do well, and 
come back to marry little Maiden here." 
" Hijish ! nurse,'' cried Mergrete uneasily. 
" You should not be putting such non- 
sense into the child's head," said Mary 
Morrison severely : she had felt the dis- 
advantages likely to accrue to a young mind 
from the contemplation of subjects which 

should be alien. 
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" My Maiden thinks nothing about being 
married," said Purity. '^ Eight years hence 
will be time enough." 

" How long will Noel be away ? " asked 
nurse. 

" Oh ! the captain said that they 
should Dot touch British ground for three 
years or more — they was going to the Medi- 
terranean." 

*' What ails Maiden ? my dear." 

"The clotted cream has been too much 
for you,'' said Mary ! 

" No ! I am quite well." 

"Then what do you go turning off so 
white for ? throwing discredit on folks' good 
vittles.'' 

" She didn't like to hear that the lad would 
be away so long" said nurse sententiously. 

" 'Tis likely," said Purity, "that Maiden 
should miss both her playmates." 

" Well ! Miss Gabrielle will be back in 
three months' time, but the youth not for 
three years — that will be a long time to 
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count over ; but 'Law ! young folks have short 
memories." 

"Some of them," said Purity, with a 
sigh. 

Poor woman! she thought in heart that 
her girl would not be one of them. 

It is thus with women,— when their chil- 
dren are infants, the wife's heart bleeds for 
her husband's troubles ; when her children 
grow up the mother and the wife are alike 
saddened. 

The tea party was not quite so gay when 
it concluded as when it began. 

Maiden walked part of the way with Mary 
Morrison, carrying the empty basket, in the 
hope of gleaning some more about her two 
late companions, while Nurse Eye drained 
the last drops from the pot which had beeji 
blest by the Chinee tea; and to divert Puritjis 
attention, continued to assure her that all 
would be right in the end, and that her boy 
would return a great gentleman, and marry 
Maiden Mergrete. 



V 
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Luke received the news from liis wife. 
' Mediterranean,' thought he — where's that ? 
There was a fisherman who had once served 
on board a man-of-war, and to him Luke 
addressed himself. 

"Where's the Mediterranean?" asked he. 

" 'Tis the sea at the south of Portugal, 
Spain, France, Italy, and them countries?" 

"Is it very hot there ? " 

"Not unpleasant." 

" Any palm-trees there ? " 

" Maybe, but I didn't come alongside of 
any." 

" It am't the Indies— is it ? " 

" Lord, bless vour innicent heart — no : to 
be sure not." 

" Do ships stay there long ? " 

" About three years or so," and Luke felt 
that he had a reprieve for three years. The 
youth could not go to the Indies to pick up 
random recollections, and piece them to- 
gether in his mind. He was chained to 
another place for three years. For three 
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years Liike might feel himself safe. He 
became cheerful again. His love for his 
wife had never varied, but seeing him with 
lighter heart, Purity became happier, and 
strove to employ and amuse Maiden that she 
should not fret. Some of the proceeds of 
Luke's successful fishing went to the pur- 
chase of worsted and canvas ; and Purity 
set Maiden to work to embroider a footstool 
for Miss Gabrielle. The carpenter had pro- 
mised to make the woodwork cheap, and the 
poor mother thought she had supplied an 
agreeable occupation for her girl. No sad- 
hearted person, however, takes to the conso- 
lation provided by another, any more than a 
sick man will swallow what another recom- 
mends to his fancy, if he' has not himself 
chosen it. Maiden did a certain portion of 
the work daily to please her mother ; but she 
loathed it, feeling that Gabrielle must be 
much altered if she cared about any footstool, 
even the most magnificent ever pressed by 
Eastern despots. When her daily tasks of 
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household and fancy work were over she 
nastened to the beach, and looked intently 
into the horizon, and listened to the mono- 
tonous roar of the eyer-recurring waves, 
sitting for hours unconscious of the lapse of 
time, till the dying Ught warned her that 
her mother would be wearying at her absence. 
"It is getting quite cold," said Purity, 
" Miss Gabrielle will soon be back now.'* 

The poor mother, who could not create her 
daughter's happiness, looked forward to the 
advent of another to accomplish that re- 
sult. 

Mrs. Morrison came with her little basket 
now and then ; but as the bad weather came 
on and the roads were heavy and wet, her 
visits were less frequent, and in the month 
of December they ceased altogether, ^he 
had said, however, that Miss Gubrielle would 
return to the Grange on the eighteenth of 
December, and that date was a little point 
of time to which Purity and Maiden looked 
forward. The footstool was finished, and 
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considered very handsome by the friends in 
council, Mrs. Eathe, the carpenter, and Nurse 
Eye. Even Mergrete smiled shyly when 
she saw her roses and holly-bushes so adorned 
and adorning. 
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CHAPTEE Xni. 

" Three years she grew in sun and shower ; 
Then Nature said, a lovelier flower 

On earth was never sown. 
This child I to myself will take, 
She shall be mine, and I will make 

A lady of my own." 

The eighteenth of December arrived. " She 
is there by this time," Maiden said to 
herself J as she sat by the waves that evening. 
She supposed Lord Femdale fetched her. 
She fancied the old lady standing in the 
doorway to receive her husband and her 
god-child in her best cap, illuminated by 
the fire-light behind her. "To-morrow is 
the Sabbath," said Maiden. "She cannot 
well come to see me on Sunday ; and being 
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the first day of being home, she will have to 
stay with them ; but on Monday she will be 
sure to come." It snowed all Sunday. 

"Seasonable weather," said old Nurse Eye, 
putting in a very blue nose at the door, and 
letting in a blast of cold wind. " A merry 
Christmas and a happy new year to you, 
neighbour Bathe. If you could spare me a 
stick or two to light my fire !" Mrs. Eathe 
gave her a few sticks, and spoke kindly to 
the old woman, who had become very depen- 
dent on them for small comforts. They saw 
the snow flecking the old blue striped hand- 
kerchief she had put over her head, as her 
bent figure was seen passing the window. 

Purity hoped her husband would go to 
church. Neither she nor Maiden could at- 
tempt the three miles' walk, with the necessity 
of sitting for two hours in snow-dripping 
garments when they arrived. She and 
Maiden would read the morning service to- 
gether. Luke would not allow them to go to 
the Meeting-house, which partly belonged to 
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Amos, and of which Mr. Craig was the 
minister; so they usually walked to the 
parish church. Luke left the house soon, 
and the prayers were read, and then ^ Pil- 
grim's Progress.' 

It was a relief when dinner came, because 
it was an occupation. Maiden's thoughts 
were at the Grange. Even the dish and the 
plates were not washed on Sunday. Maiden 
longed to put on her common dress and clean 
them, but Purity would have it a desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath. A sharp frost came at 
night, but Maiden next day was up and 
hard at work on household duties, that 
nothing should prevent her having time 
to enjoy Gabrielle's company when she 
came. But Monday passed as drearily as 
the Sabbath. No Gabrielle came. In the 
afternoon Maiden went to the beach, and 
saw the red ball of the sun sink below a 
dense mass of black clouds. It was an 
awful-looking sunset. Maiden thought, and 
seemed ominous of evil in some way ; but 
in what manner she could not guess. 
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"No Miss Gabrielle to-day," said Purity, 
trying to comfort Maiden. " 'Tis bad walk- 
ing, and the* horses came a long journey 
on Saturday. If the weather be better she'll 
be here to-morrow." 

Maiden had a respect for her mother's 
opinion in all but regarding the footstool, 
so she was comforted by the assurance. 

Luckily for Mrs. Bathe's prophetic powers, 
on the afternoon of Sunday two people rode 
up to the cottage, Gabrielle and the servant. 
She was off her horse, throwing the reins to 
her servant, in an instant, and telling him to 
walk the pony about, she flung her arms 
round Maiden's neck and kissed her heartily. 
Tears of joy and affection sprang into Maid- 
en's eyes. Gabrielle had not forgotten her. 

" Oh ! child, I can't talk within these 
four walls ; cannot you put on your hat, and 
walk part of the way back with me ? I want 
a good long chatter. Where is the gold 
chain I gave you upstairs ? Go and fetch it. 
Now, Where's your cloak. 'Tis cold, you 
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know. Eeady ? come along then. Let us 
go by the beach ; and, Tom, you follow us 
with the pony." 

*^ Oh ! Miss Gabrielle, how you have 
grown ! " 

^^Have I? So have you; but I can't 
walk half as well as I did. My shoes do so 
pinch me. The old Tanides would have 
them made so narrow. Now I'll show you 
something. This is to wear with the chain. 
I made grandpa go to the best jewellers in 
Exeter, and buy it for me to give you." 

She was very much pleased with her own 
generosity, not knowing that the value of a 
gift depends in some degree on the self-sacri- 
fice of the giver. 

They walked along for some time, Maiden 
curious and iDterested to hear of her old 
companion's habits and pursuits atEde House, 
and holding the trinket very tight with her 
hand in her pocket. It was a grief to think 
that her mother thought such things did not 
belong to girls of her station in life. Ga- 
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brielle chattered on about her masters and 
her dancing lessons, and her new acquaint- 
ance, Miss Thomborough. 

" I don't love her as well as I love you, 
Maiden. She is cross sometimes, and says 
she has the vapours." 

^^ What are they ? " asked Maiden. 

" I don't know. * Maggots on the brain,' 
Mary Morrison would say. Probably she 
is coming to stay with me in a day or two. 
I want grandpa to give me a pony-chaise. 
If he does, I shall drive over with her." 

Then Mergrete shyly told Gabrielle of the 
footstool. She expressed a very proper 
amount of interest and gratitude and anxiety 
to see it. So Maiden promised to send it 
over on the next day,. if her father did not 
go out with the boat. 

On the following morning Luke took it 
over to the Grange at Maiden's request. It 
was wrapt in a clean cloth, and Luke gave 
it to the footman, and left the house im- 
mediately. He did not wish to be asked in 
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by the butler to take a glass of port wine in 
the pantry. He never drank now anything 
stronger than coffee. 

Purity and Maiden were disappointed. 
They thought somehow that Miss Gabrielle 
would have come to the door and seen the 
footstool with all the beautiful work, and 
said that she liked it. However, it could 
not be helped, and they could but hope for 
the best. 

Maiden showed the locket to her mother. 
" Oh ! mother, I should so like to wear it 
once — just once. Where would you go ? 
To church ? " whispered the girl. 

" Oh ! Maiden, my dear child ! It is 
unfitting for a fisherman's daughter;" and 
the tender mother wiped a tear from her 
eyes at having to refuse her little girl any- 
thing. " Such toys are only for ladies ; if 
thou wear such a chain and a locket, thee 
ought to have a rich silk dress and lace 
ruffles." 

" Mother, let me wear it where no one 
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can see it ; under my muslin neckerchief." 
And Mrs. Eathe accepted the compromise. 

Maiden Mergrete had to extract such 
consolation as she could out of the trinket, 
for she did not see much of her friend for 
the rest of the holidays. Gabrielle had carried 
her ground with her godfather and got a 
pony-chaise, and her first use of it was to 
drive Miss Thomborough to the village of 
Saint Jude, and call on Maiden. There 
was a groom on a horse to ride by the 
side. 

Driving up to the door made quite a sen- 
sation in the village. Nurse Eye came out 
of her cottage with the striped handker- 
chief over her head, and Maiden, always 
neat in her attire, but a little flurried, 
opened the door with a delicate flush on her 
pretty face. 

, "Will you come in?" she said doubt- 
ingly, looking at the tall young lady with a 
black hat and feather, fastened at the top of 
a wonderful head-dress, who lifted an eye- 
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glass for a moment to contemplate Maiden, 
and dropped it again. 

" No, I am not coming in ; I only called 
to show you the pony-chaise, dear ! Isn't it 
pretty ? I am driving for the first time ; I 
don't know much about it, but James does." 
She raised her whip unintentionally, and the 
pony started. " Good-bye, Mergrete. I 
shall be glad to get home safe;" and the 
gay cavalcade was gone. 

"My dear Gabrielle, what could you 
want with that girl ? Are you thinking of 
giving her some plain work to do ? I 
really think you called her dear ! " 

"And why should I not," cried 
Gabrielle, flushing with anger and shame, 
" when she is dear to me ? She is my 
friend, I would have you know, Eliza, and 
as such I desire she may be spoken of with 
respect. She is the sweetest girl of my 
acquaintance." 

"Oh! yes, well enough for a milliner's 
apprentice; but you must know she is not 
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a lady, and not fit to associate with you. I 
dare say she misplaces her h's, and talks of 
buying pepper at heightpence a hounce." 

" No, she does nothing of the sort," said 
Gabrielle sulkily. " Her voice is as sweet 
as your music-master's flute." 

All the same, Gabrielle did not call again 
in her pony-chaise whilst Miss Thorn- 
borough was with her ; and when she re- 
turned home Gabrielle accompanied her 
where there was to be a dance on Twelfth 
Night, and very gay doings, in which 
Gabrielle was eager to take her part. She 
loved her old companion, but the streams of 
their different lives divided as they grew 
older. The force of circumstances was too 
strong for them both. They were more 
and more separated. Gabrielle, alas! in 
her nervousness about the pony, had for- 
gotten to thank Maiden for the present, 
which had cost such time and trouble to the 
worker. [She only remembered the omis- 
sion the evening before she started for the 

2 
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Dell, as SquirQ Thomborough's seat was 
called. She was by no means deft at pen- 
manship; her practices under the mighty 
fist of Miss Tanides not having materially 
increased the freedom of her handwriting, 
she could not send Maiden a letter. To 
think of ruling double lines made her head 
ache, so she told Mary Morrison to call and 
tell Maiden how much she admired the 
footstool, and that she would always keep it 
in her own room, that no one might use it 
but herself. Though Mergrete was satisfied 
by this assurance, I suspect Purity would 
rather it should have been placed in the 
drawing-room, where company might have 
asked " Who worked that handsome foot- 
stool ? " and my lady would have answered, 
" A little girl called Maiden Mergrete, who 
lives at Saint Jude, a girl of whom G^abrielle 
is very fond, etc. etc. etc." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

** I see the deep's untrampled floor, 
With green and purple seaweed strown ; 
I see the waves upon the shore, 
Like light dissolved in star-showers thrown ; 
I sit upon the sands alone. 
The lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion. 
How sweet ! did any heart now share in my 
emotion." 

When the dark days of February were 
present, and when they glided into the 
storms of March, Mrs. Eathe obtained some 
plain work from Bodmin. She thought 
very wisely that constant occupation was 
the best preservation from depression. One 
hour during the day she gave to Maiden for 
her exercise, and then in that short but 
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precious period, in which she felt herself 
her own mistress, she went to her favourite 
rocks, to look out on the sea as if she ex- 
pected it to bring news to her of her foster- 
brother. Abba Thule never questioned the 
waves and the sky with more helpless as- 
siduity than did this poor child. Noel was 
taken away from her knowledge; she had 
no means of reaching him, even by letter. 
She could form large and small characters 
on sand, but she had never accomplished 
writing a letter with pen, ink, and paper, 
in her life, and then, where could she get 
the money to prepay it ? and what could 
she say in her letter, if it were possible to 
write it. Had her unused fingers ever been 
able to translate the feelings of her heart, 
she would have written thus : — 

" My Noel ! I love thee more than any- 
thing in the world; I pine to see thee 
again. I had rather die than live without 
thee. My days are terrible to me in their 
loneliness, now that I never see thee or hear 
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thee. Come back to us, my dear brother, 
come back." 

As it was, she could only suffer in her 
untold anguish, like a dumb animal. Dumb 
she was, for not even Purity guessed the 
amount of her love for her old companion. 

When Midsummer came, she saw Ga- 
brielle but once, when she came over on 
foot to have a talk with her old playfellow. 
The visit was kindly meant, but it was a 
failure. • The girls looked at each other, 
and then walked together on the beach to 
all their old haunts. 

"To think I should ever have cared for 
these things !" cried Gabrielle, tossing away 
some specimens of copper and mundic with 
which they had adorned her cavern. " What 
ugly shells ! What dried up bits of seaweed ! " 

Maiden did not like to hear their for- 
mer amusement derided. They were old 
friends, still dear to her. "You have so 
many fine things,'^ she said; "I don't 
wonder you cease to care about these." 
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They tried to talk, but they had no sub- 
jects in common. Mergrete could not ask 
about the amusements of the great little 
ladies who were Gabrielle's associates, be- 
cause she had no ideas wherewith to guide 
her questions. The small cobweb ties of 
daily intercourse had been swept away, and 
there was nothing to bridge over the chasm. 
It was of small interest to Gabrielle that 
Maiden had made two dozen shirts for an 
outfitter's shop at Bodmin, ^^ all by herself," 
though she looked with pity and regret to 
see Maiden's pretty first finger covered with 
the pricks of the needle. When they 
parted, it was with a feeling of sadness on 
the part of Mergrete, and with one of relief 
on that of Gabrielle. She thought the dear 
child had grown rather stupid, and Mer- 
grete felt that she thought so. 

In the autumn of that year Mrs. Kathe 
heard when she took some work back that 
there was a box directed to her left at the 
coach-office. She went to the place indicated, 
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and saw that it was too cumbersome for her to 
cany, and begged Luke to fetch it. Luke's 
heart beat fast, unpleasantly. It was from 
beyond seas — a box from shipboard. He 
was so thankful to have forgotten all about 
that boy, and he was convinced that this 
box had some connection with him. It was 
not heavy for a strong man's arms. As he 
bore it along a half thought of comfort came 
into his mind. " Suppose the youth were 
dead, and these few things were collected 
by his messmates and sent home to Purity!" 

He placed it on the ground when he 
reached the cottage, and pointed it out to 
I his wife. Maiden started up with a flush- 
ing cheek and eager eyes. 

" Oh, father ! open it, let us see what is 
inside." 

The first articles were carefully packed in 
cotton and paper. They were nautilus 
shells, beautiful in their transparent white, 
with rich brown-black marks on the bead- 
like projections of their curved backs — 
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* Shells for Maiden ' these were marked. 
The next was a parcel, of which the smell 
was agreeable to Luke, It was a quantity 
of good tobacco, addressed ^ For Master.' 
At the bottom of the box was a handsome 
shawl, labelled ' For my Mother,' and in a 
comer a little packet, sealed up, addressed 
to Nurse Rye. Luke was touched. Purity 
and her child were delighted. Mergrete 
said nothing, but looked with eyes never 
tired of gazing on the beautiful shells. She 
feared to touch them, lest they should go to 
pieces in her tender handling. She packed 
them again safely in their covering of cot- 
ton, and placed them in the box, which 
she asked her father to carry up the ladder- 
like stairs into her room. He promised to 
put up a shelf for her, on which to place 
the delicate shells out of reach of any care- 
less hand, where she could see them as she 
lay in bed. Then Purity took the little 
parcel, and sought Nurse Eye's cottage, 
finding her sitting sadly in the dusk of the 
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evening. Three of her neighbours' cats 
were stretched at her feet. 

" Poor things ! " she said, " they came to 
see me because I sit so quiet, and there are 
no cruel children here to tease them." 

How the old woman rejoiced when she 
opened the little folded sealed up paper, and 
found that it contained five guineas ! What 
a mine of wealth it seemed. She had never 
possessed so much at one time before. 

When Purity unfolded her shawl to see 
the grandeur of its length and breadth, she 
found a letter which fell from its folds. 
Mergrete and Luke got close to Purity 
whilst she read it. It was elaborately orna- 
mented with flourishes. Noel must have 
delighted the heart of the naval instructor 
by the skill with which |ie could draw with 
a touch of the quill the figures of swans, 
crocodiles, and serpents, without removing 
the point of the pen from the paper. De- 
prived of all that careful surplusage, the 
letter ran thus — 
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" H.M. Ship ' Princess Elizabeth.' 

" My dear mother, 

" I send you a shawl and some to- 
bacco for master, and some shells for my 
dear little Maiden, and a small parcel for 
Nurse Eye. I hope you are all well. I am 
getting on. I am a midshipman, and hope 
to be promoted soon. The captain is very 
good to me. When we come to England, I 
shall hope to run down and see you. — I am 
your affectionate and dutiful son, 

"Noel Winter." 

Purity and Maiden gazed on the wonder- 
ful caligraphy with mute admiration. Mer- 
grete was very happy. 

When Luke was alone with Purity, and 
Mergrete was gone to bed, he said, " That 
boy must be fond of me, eh, Purity ? or he 
would not have sent me the tobacco." 

" Of course he is," replied the wife ; '^he 
would be very ungrateful if he were not." 

The pleasure of the gift lasted till Mary 
Morrison came next to take tea with Purity. 
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Mary Morrison went into Purity's room to 
take off her bonnet. 

" Oh ! yov?ye got some of tho«e delicate 
shells," said she ; " the young fellow sent a 
box full of them to the Grange." 

Maiden's heart sank at the thought. The 
gift, shared with Gabrielle, was compara- 
tively valueless. When they were having 
tea, Mary said again this time, addressing 
Purity, " You've got some of those shells, 
Noel sent — so have we." 

'' Did he send them to you ? " asked Mrs. 
Rathe. 

" Oh, no ! in course not. They were sent 
to Lady Ferndale, to be sure. You see, my 
lord was very good and tried to get him 
back out of the ship. My lord read the 
captain's letter out to my lady. He was 
very much pleased with Noel, Mr. Winter 
he calls him. The captain has a son a mid- 
shipman, who fell overboard. The ship was 
going very fast, but Noel jumped into the 
water, and held up the lad till a boat was 
sent to pick them up." 
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" Ah ! " said Purity, '^ you know he lived 
as much in the water as out of it, and could 
swim anywhere, like a sea-fowL" 

Maiden was consoled when she found 
that the shells had not been sent to Miss 
Tregellas. She was always called Miss 
Tregellas now — ^not Miss Gabrielle. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Years passed swiftly with Gbbrielle, and 
slowly with Mergrete. One day as the 
latter had just risen from her work, and was 
wearily folding up the completed shirt, some 
one passed the window, and before Maiden's 
heart had begun to beat again after its 
sudden stop, the latch of the door was 
lifted, and a handsome young oflBcer stood 
before her. He rushed forward, and fold- 
ing his arms round her kissed her cheeks 
heartily, and then looking about, he cried, 

" Where is the mother ? " 

" She is gone out ; she will be back soon, 
will you take a seat. Sir," she cried timidly. 
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" Sir ! indeed, you little goose ! But, 
Maiden, how tall and pretty you are grown ! 
No ; I mean that you are grown tall, you 
were always pretty in my eyes, I suppose 
your father is out with the boat, I did not 
see it in the old place." 

" Yes, he is out. Ah ! Noel, it does not 
seem to be thine ownself at all," and she 
too gazed wonderingly on the darkened 
brows, and the look of smartness and deci- 
sion in his face, which had taken the place 
of a dreamy sullenness. "Shall I make 
you some tea ? " Maiden asked. 

" Yes, I should like a cup of tea. Whilst 
you are making it, I will go and see Nurse 
Eye to save time." 

Maiden had no wish to accompany him, 
and trusted that nurse's rheumatism would 
prevent her returning with him. She 
dreaded nurse's usual talk about her foster- 
brother's coming back to marry Maiden. 
Whilst he was with nurse. Purity came 
home, and was in a state of happy agita- 
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tion at the thought that her boy had 
returned. His dirk was lying on the 
table, with the belt, which he had un- 
fastened. 

"Ah, my son ! my dear boy !" she cried, 
as he entered the cottage; "to see you 
come back so good, so handsome ! It makes 
me so happy," and the gentle woman wiped 
some tears from her dove's eyes. 

"What a beautiful uniform!" Maiden 
said, touching it reverentially. "Do you 
always wear this, and this handsome cap 
with the gold crown on it ? " 

Before he could answer. Purity broke in 
with, " We can make you up a bed to-night 
easily, I don't expect Luke here till to- 
morrow. Maiden can sleep with me, and 
you can have her room." 

" Dearest mother, I cannot stay ; I am 
going at once to the Grange to dine 
with Lord Femdale. I sleep there, and 
return to Plymouth the first thing to- 
morrow." 

VOL. II. P 
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He pulled out his watch to see what time 
he had. 

" What a beauty ! " cried Purity. 

"Yes," he said, " young Eandolph gave 
it to me for fishing him out of the sea, or 
rather. Captain Bandolph, his father, did — 
for the father paid for it. You see, dearest 
mother, that ^ master ' did me a good turn 
when he flung me into deep water, so often 
in a rough sea, to teach me to swim. I 
used not to like it at first, but soon I did not 
much care whether I was in the water or 
on the shore." 

" I am sure, my s6n, he meant all that he 
did for your good," said Purity, haunted by 
a verse in the Psalms, " The tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel." 

"Oh, of course," said the young man 
carelessly. 

He did not trouble himself what had 
been the motive, as the result had been 
fortunate. 

"Good-bye, my dear mother," and he 
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kissed her tenderly. " Good-bye, my dear 
little sister Maiden," and he touched her 
forehead with some degree of restraint. 
" The cup of tea is very good," he said, 
smiling as he drank it off; "and now, 
good-bye once more. Heaven bless you 
both," and he buckled on his belt with the 
brilliant dirk and departed. 

Purity stood at the door looking after 
him as he moved away with the light step 
of youth and strength. Maiden stole out 
timidly and placed herself by her mother's 
side. Just before the turn of the road hid 
him from their sight, he turned and waved 
his cap twice. 

"It seems very strange," said Purity, 
"it is so like and yet so unlike what he 
was." 

Maiden only said to herself, "I wonder 
if Gabrielle is gone to school after the mid- 
summer holidays." 

Purity's face was beaming with pleasure. 
There was no saying what a bright future 

p2 
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she was forming in idea for Noel and Mer- 
grete. The thought that Maiden would be 
left desolate in the world after her death, 
should anything deprive her child of Luke, 
had deepened the lines of anxiety on her 
delicate face. If Maiden were united to 
Noel — Noel, that pure-minded, kind-hearted 
boy, her temporal happiness T^ould be as 
certain as anything could be in this state of 
probation. 

^' How very kind he was to you, Maiden ! " 
She was never tired of uttering. 

Poor Maiden assented. He had been 
very kind to her, but she had detected a 
difference between the warmth of the greet- 
ing and the kindness of the departure. The 
first had been impulsive, with the outpour- 
ing of long pent-up family tenderness. 
Over the parting there had been a blight, 
not of sorrow, but of awkwardness. To 
say that Maiden put all these impressions 
into words would be false ; she had a con- 
fused sense of the truth of them, but the 
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boundaries between thoughts and words are 
great, between feelings and words they are 
impassable. If we try to express what we 
feel, how blindly we grope about for the 
nearest sound to represent what is passing 
in our hearts, and how vainly! It may 
seem out of place to attribute all this in- 
tensity of feeling to a maiden of fifteen, but 
I am convinced that a girl of that age is 
susceptible of the greatest love, and conse- 
quently the greatest anguish in her life. 

" He called me his dear little sister," she 
said; "well, that is a great comfort. I 
shall always be something to him. He will 
not disown me when he gets amongst great 
people. He is a gentleman now. He said 
I was pretty, — that he had always thought 
me so." 

She blushed all over with pleasantness 
when she remembered that. But the remem- 
brance of the visit was altogether dispirit- 
ing. She had counted so on this event. 
Somehow she had fancied that all would be 
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as it once had been. That IS'oel would 
spend some time with them ; would go out 
again with her father in the boat, and col- 
lect shells and pick wildflowers for her from 
the cliff. The visit was so short, and the 
fine clothes in which Noel was dressed 
would never do for boating or climbing 
rocks. There seemed no chance of his 
coming again for a long time. 

A saddening suspicion took possession of 
her, and once formed, she could not rest till 
it was satisfied. Nurse Eye came in in the 
afternoon to fill her teapot from Mrs. Bathe's 
kettle, just in time to prevent Maiden's 
going to her. 

" Oh ! did you ever see such a handsome 
young gentleman, and so tender-hearted I 
I always knew he would be a credit to us, 
Mrs. Rathe, from the time when I put him, 
a poor shivering little boy, into your bed, 
the day that Maiden came into the world ; 
and so I told him to-day, and the very words 
I said, for, said I, ^ My dear young gentle- 
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man, the very time when you was cast up 
by the sea,' said I, ^ he will grow up a 
fine young man, and marry our little maid 
here ; and now 'tis come true, for here you 
are, and she's as pretty a dear as the sun 
ever shone on.' " 

"And what did he say?" asked Purity, 
with irrepressible anxiety, whilst Maiden's 
face flamed up with shame and distress. 

"Said he, ^ Nurse, here is a guinea for 
you. I have not much to spend, for I do 
not like to draw on my kind patron, but so 
long as you live, I hope not to forget your 
kindness to me when I was a small boy.' " 

This speech, which concerned the future 
comforts of the old nurse, being of intense 
interest to her, absorbed all idea of his 
having evaded her suggestion of his marry- 
ing Maiden. 

Purity was discouraged a little, but in 
the stress which Noel had laid on the word 
sister when he embraced her at his depar- 
ture, Maiden understood the terms of re- 
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lationship on which they were to be in 
foture. It was sister, not wife : yet she 
hoped. He had not much money. He 
would not delude her with false expecta- 
tions, but he always had loved her best. 
He would still. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" He wears the rose 
Of youth upon him, from which the world should 

note 
Something particular." Shakapeare, 

Noel Winter was welcomed by Lord Fern- 
dale with excessive cordiality, and by his 
lady with her usual sweetness and good- 
breeding. When the old lord looked at 
his young guest, so well-grown, broad- 
chested, and noble in his aspect ; he almost 
forgave him the length of limb which had, 
in the sportsman's opinion, unfitted him to 
succeed to the estates of Femdale, Not- 
withstanding this, or rather all the more 
for this reason, he was sorry that Noel, 
whose time was not his own, should have 
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been obliged to pay his visit to his patron 
when Gabrielle was in the house — Gabri- 
elle and her friend Miss Thomborough. 

The young ladies did not come to dinner 
till Lord and Lady Ferndale and Noel were 
assembled in the dining-room, and merely 
a bow on Noel's side and a curtsey on 
that of Gabrielle passed between them. 
Miss Tregellas being only fifteen was not 
introduced, and did not wear powder or a 
high head-dress, as did her female friend, 
but Noel thought he had never seen so 
brilliant a beauty as his old playfellow. 
Association with his superiors in rank had 
given the young man the polish of polite 
life. He had never forgotten Miss Q^bri- 
elle's taunt, and had determined that it 
should in the future be undeserved. Lord 
Ferndale was never weary of drawing Noel 
into conversation, and, though the fact of 
long legs could not be gotten over, the youth 
made great progress in his patron's good 
opinion. 
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Lady Ferndale left the room with the 
young ladies soon after the cloth was re- 
moved; and Lord Ferndale falling asleep, 
Noel had to amuse himself with the fruit's 
till his lordship awoke. The young man's 
thoughts strayed to the drawing-room, 
where he wished to be to see Gabrielle 
again. When he arrived there he addressed 
himself entirely to Miss Thomborough, and 
took little notice of his former playfellow. 
Miss Thomborough's mamma was sister-in- 
lawto Captain Kandolph, andhad heard Noel's 
gallantry highly spoken of in her family. 
She inquired after one of the officers on 
board the ' Princess Elizabeth,' whom she 
knew, and observed that his manners were 
those of a perfect gentleman. 

Noel assented, and said that it would be 
doing the officer in question a benefit if she 
could introduce him to Miss Tregellas, be- 
cause she had long since constituted herself 
a judge in such matters. He spoke with a 
smile, turning towards Gabrielle, but there 
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was an undertone of bitterness which made 
her wince, and she blushed till tears came 
into her eyes. The conversation became 
animated between Miss Thomborough and 
the young officer. He gave an account of 
a brilliant ball given on board the ^ Princess 
Elizabeth,' which some friends of Miss 
Thomborough had attended. In his vivid 
description the whole scene was reproduced : 
the stately vessel, the perfection of neatness 
in the crew, the gaily illuminated masts 
dressed with flags, reflected in the tranquil 
water ; the rich dresses of the ladies and the 
bright uniforms of the officers, the inspiring 
music of one of the flnest bands in the navy, 
and the deck so springing under the foot 
that all sailors danced lightly because they 
could not help it. 

"Oh, grandma/' cried Gabrielle, "when 
I am a little old^r you shall give a ball here. 
Would it not be delightful? And grand- 
papa shall open the ball with me ; I know 
he can dance." 
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Grandpa laughed, and Lady Femdale 
smiled and shook her head helplessly, and 
the young midshipman paced the room to 
see how inany couples could stand up with 
comfort. 

"We must wait till Mr. Winter comes 
back," suggested Lady Ferndale. 

This rather damped the ardour of the 
young folks. They always wish to have 
their pleasures at once — wisely. They are 
unwilling to trust a future in which they 
have little experience ; but something like 
a promise was wrung from the old folks 
that it should take place in half a year's 
time, when Miss Tregellas would be six- 
teen. It was summer now, and she had 
completed her fifteenth year on the fifteenth 
of the previous December. 

The girls retired to their chambers. 

" What a very handsome young man ! " 

"Who?" asked Gabrielle. "Oh, I 
thought you were looking at that picture 
of grandpa when he was a youth in the 
Cornish Militia." 
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"No; of course I meant Mr. Winter. 
Such an air of high birth about him." 

" Well, my dear, I can't compliment you 
on your penetration. He was only a poor 
boy thrown up by the waves when there 
was a great shipwreck; saved by Luke • 
Eathe and brought up by him as his son. 

"If," said Miss Thomborough senten- 
tiously, "he was thrown up by the sea 
after a shipwreck, he might have been a 
great man's son as well as a poor man's ; at 
any event, I think him very agreeable; and 
I hope we shall meet again soon, for I dare 
say when Captain Kandolph is on shore, he 
will invite him to stay at his house, and 
then I can get an invitation from my aunt." 

This piece of information sent Gabrielle 
to bed with a most unchristian-like feeling 
of hatred against her friend. She thought of 
Noel when she went to bed, and knowing 
that her dear Alice slept late in the morning, 
not possessing Gabrielle's activity of habit, 
she made up her mind to get up and give 
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Noel his breakfast before he went away. 
She repeated to herself " Six o'clock, six 
o'clock," that she might be sure to awake 
at the right time. To be more certain she 
drew back the curtain, that the daylight 
might stream in on her closed eyelids. She 
awoke as the great clock in the hall was 
striking six. She probably had a dim con- 
sciousness during her sleeping hours that 
the right number had not struck; such 
troubled sleep is seldom refreshing, but 
Gabrielle looked like a young Aurora when 
she arose and dressed herself in her green 
dress, with a pink quilted petticoat, lace 
ruffles, and worked apron. She sailed down 
into the breakfast-room intent on making 
Noel one of the best cups of coffee he had 
ever tasted. She would remind him of their 
former play-hours together, of his saving her 
from off the rock ; she would show that she 
considered him a gentleqian now, that she 
was only very angry when she had said he 
was not one. 
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When she got into the room, there was 
the old chased silver coffee-pot, which had 
not forgotten to drop a little on the clean 
table-cloth. There was a chair pushed back 
hastily from the table, an emptied coffee- 
cup with a slop in the saucer, and an egg- 
shell and spoon. The footman came in 
yawning to remove these, and Gbbrielle left 
the room stealthily and walked to the stables 
at the turn of the road where fifteen years 
and a half before Mr. Carmichael had 
watched for the letter which was to decide 
his fate. She saw the gig in which Noel 
was whirled out of her ken. With her 
heart feeling very big with disappointment, 
she returned softly to the house ; and went 
to bed again, determined that no one should 
know of her disappointment. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

** I make appeal to you to hear perchance 
The last appeal that I shall ever make ; 
So weigh my words not lightly, for I feel 
The fluttering fires of life grow faint and cold 
About my heart ; and oft indeed to me, 
Lying whole hours awake in the dead night. 
The end seems near, as though the darkness kuv »« , 
An angel waiting there to call my soul." 

Owen Meredith. 

Time went wearily in Luke's cottage. The 
demand for shirt-making went on apace, 
and Purity and Maiden sewed steadily, yet 
the shirts seemed never ending. Maiden 
had not the desire to adorn herself which 
most girls of her age possess. She loved 
one who could not know whether the ribbon 
on her bonnet was renewed or not. She 
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did not care for fresh ones; for if the straw 
bonnet were retrimmed, she must have stayed 
at home for fear the rain would spoil it, 
instead of walking three miles to church on 
Sundays. She preferred the walk and the 
Church Service to reading the prayers . with 
her mother at home Few people went from 
Saint Jude to the parish church ; they pre- 
ferred the Meeting House, where they paid 
so much a week for their own peculiar 
sittings, consequently Maiden's walk was 
a lonely one to and from church. She 
liked the old grey stone tower which na- 
ture had done her best to variegate with 
mosses of many colours. She liked the 
hollow sounding aisles and the little nook 
behind a pillar, where, concealed from 
every eye, she could listen to the words 
of eternal life. When the sparse congrega- 
tion had left the holy precincts. Maiden loved 
to linger awhile and read the inscriptions on 
the tombstones, and look at the dates of the 
recorded deaths. 
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She did not think she should regret to 
die. Life had no elasticity in it for her, 
every day was so like the preceding one. 
She had grown weary even of dusting the 
pretty nautilus shells and helping her 
mother in the work of the house, and of 
making those endless shirts. When she was 
falling asleep at night, the small stitches of 
the collars and wristbands reproduced them- 
selves before her closed eyes. The old grey 
churchyard would be a refuge from the 
weariness of the world. 

It is seldom that we are discontented 
with our position that something happens 
to prove that there is a lower state of de- 
pression than that to which we have de- 
scended. 

When one Sunday evening Maiden re- 
turned from her meditations amongst the 
tombs, her motber said feebly, " I wish the 
sermons were not quite so long, my child ; 
I do not seem to have strength to make up 
the fire and get the tea ready as I used.'* 

q2 
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The little pink spots in Purity's cheek and 
her shortened breathing would have told the 
story to any one more experienced than 
Maiden. 

She murmured that she had stayed looking 
at the tombstones. She was very sorry ; she 
would not stay another time. 

Nurse Eye seldom left her cottage now. 
Purity sat by her side and read part of the 
Scriptures to her daily. The old woman's 
sight was failing, and she grumbled that 
Purity did not read as well as she was used 
to do. Her voice seemed weak, but she 
thought, like other invalids, of her own in- 
convenience more than of the cause of failure 
in the reader. 

On Luke the conviction that his wife, so 
young compared to himself, was doomed 
shortly to death came like the shock of an 
electric flash. He had raised himself on 
his elbow one morning, and stretching out 
his arm, removed the blue striped curtain 
from the window, which in their poor room 
was within reach of the bed, to judge how 
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near was the sunrise. Up flashed the red 
ball from the horizon, darting its level 
beams through the cottage casement. His 
first thought was a fear that he had awak- 
ened his wife, and he turned anxiously to 
look at her. Then came the conviction that 
he must lose her ; no one could mistake the 
meaning of those smothered inarticulate 
moans, the quick jerking of the breast, the 
livid tint of the skin, the contracted nostril, 
and the dry half-opened mouth. Hope 
lingered yet ; it was some bad dream that 
had distiirbed her rest, it was a blue shadow 
from the curtain that made her look so 
ghastly. He dragged it aside, and the 
glaring light fell full on the sleeper's face. 
The newly arisen sun had revealed to him 
on one occasion a face even more deadly 
in tint. He grovelled on the bed, burying 
his face on the pillow. Was this to be the 
punishment of that long-concealed crime ? 
The strong man clinched his nails into the 
palms of his hands, and groaned in the 
extremity of his anguish. God, whose ven- 
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geance may be delayed but never quenched, 
had pointed out what was to be his punish- 
ment. Could he pray ? He flung himself 
on his knees. " O God ! have mercy ! 
have mercy on me a miserable sinner." 
How could he pray ? He who had shown 
no mercy to the poor wretch who had 
struggled with his boy to the shore, and fell 
under the crashing rock flung by his hand. 
No ; there could be no mercy for him here 
or hereafter. 

He arose sullenly and seated himself on 
the bed. God had had no pity on him ; He 
had suffered him to be tempted beyond his 
powers of resistance ; God had suffered that 
he should be defrauded of his right — that 
he should be left to see his innocent wife 
starve, die for want of assistance ; but she 
had not died. Had he had patience the sin 
need never have been committed. He had 
not touched that blood -polluted gold; he 
had reared the boy whom he had made 
fatherless. Ay, he had, suggested con- 
science, but at whose suggestion? but for 
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that warning voice when the orphan was 
shuddering in his hands over the turbid 
waters, where would the unfortunate child 
have been hurled ? No ; he was a sinner 
doomed to misery in this world, and to eter- 
nal perdition in the next. And Purity ! The 
thought that his separation from her would 
be eternal, gave a deeper pang to the horrors 
of damnation. 

" Oh, my wife ! my wife ! '' he cried, for- 
getting in his anguish that his voice of 
agony would reach her ears. 

^'Lukel my dear husband!" murmured 
Purity awaking with a start. " Water ! " 

He placed some to her lips. She had 
always kept it for weeks past where she 
could reach it on awaking. 

" What is it ? " she asked with a flicker- 
ing smile coming and fading from her hol- 
low cheek. 

'* It is nothing," Luke answered in a con- 
strained voice. "Only I thought, dear, 
that thee had a bad dream, thy sleep was so 
disturbed." 
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" Thine is often disturbed my dear Luke, 
and then how thou dost mutter and cry out ! 
I hope I did not make thee arouse thyself 
before there was need." 

And she turned her sweet hopeful face 
towards the sky, flecked with the red clouds 
of dawn. Now she was awake the cir- 
culation went on more readily, and the 
natural colour returned to her face. There 
was a heavenly calmness in the expression of 
Purity's face and in the tender tones of her 
voice. Of her might have been said, as of 
another beautiful matron, that she had 

" A mind at peace, with all below, 
A heart whose love was innocent." 

Luke's horrors were driven away, like those 
of the King of Israel, by the tones of the 
minstrel's harp. She would not die. It was 
fancy. Purity was always delicate looking. 
" I am going out in the boat, my dear ! " 
he said, "Turn thy face from the light, and 
try to sleep again." 
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Before he left the shore he came back to 
the house^ and listened at the bottom of the 
stairs, to hear if she was awake. But all 
was so still, that he believed that she slept. 
Though he told himself she was quite well, 
and three steps would have taken him to her 
bed's-side, to be sure she was asleep, he 
would not trust himself again with the sight 
of that face when deprived by slumber of 
the movement of life. 

A person apprehensive of a great im- 
pending misfortune is like one seated on 
a bank of sands surrounded by water ; the 
wave comes forward threatening, and breaks 
at his feet. Then the waters retire. The 
billow returns, but this time the advance is 
less. The tide, Hope says, has turned. • He 
will be saved. He laughs with a kind of 
wonder that he ever should have been 
frightened. He has but to have a little 
patience to wait for a few hours, and he 
shall be free from all anxiety. But the 
billows advance again. This time the space 
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to wliich they retire is lessened, they are 
coming on to suffocate him. Then he waits 
doggedly for the advent of that fate which 
he cannot escape. 

Thus was it with Luke. He forgot the 
terror of the morning in the busy oc- 
cupation of helping to land a seine full of 
fishj^and of carrying it round the country 
afterwards; and when he returned in the 
evening Purity's eyes were brighter than 
he had ever seen them, and the colour on 
her cheeks more vivid. Then he laughed at 
the anxiety whicji had scared him in the 
morning. 

At dawn on the following day he awoke 
with a remembrance of the shock he had 
suffered on the preceding morning. It was 
all nonsense, he knew; but he would not 
turn to look at Purity's countenance, as she 
lay asleep ; of course, it had been all fancy, 
but he dreaded to assure himself of the 
truth. He went out to his daily occupation 
without breaking the illusion. Alas ! would 
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that death might be kept at bay by shutting 
one's eyes at his approach. 

One day when Luke returned home un- 
expectedly, he found his wife between the 
well and the cottage, standing by the brim- 
ming pail of clear water, which she was too 
weak to carry any further. 

" Where is the girl ? Where is Maiden," 
he asked angrily, " that she cannot do this 
for thee ? " 

" I sent her to take some work home to 
Mrs. Eosetter's." 

Luke carried the water to the cottage, 
and then sat down, overwhelmed at the 
conviction against which he had striven. 

"Wife! thee art not well." 

" Quite well ! only not strong. I was 
always a poor creature, thou knowest." 

" Thee must go to Bodmin and see a doctor, 
or I will go and fetch one to come here." 

*^ Doctors are no use," replied Purity. "I'll 
take some chamomile tea ; Nurse Eye says 'tis 
very strengthening, only 'tis so disagreeable." 
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After that day Luke had no more de- 
lusions. He hired a donkey-cart, and 
drove Purity to Bodmin, to consult the 
once patientless young man, who had made 
himself in fifteen years and a half a large 
practice. He said but little to Purity, 
except to recommend rest and nourishment, 
but when Luke left his wife at the door, and 
ran back on pretence of asking what there 
was to pay, the doctor told him to make 
much of his wife, for he would not have her 
long. Purity knew all about it ; she would 
have read the truth in her husband's de- 
pression if she had not been convinced of 
it by the difficulty of every breath she drew. 

She felt that she must try to comfort him ; 
to have some explanation ; Purity had no fear 
of her husband's future destination in eternity. 
He had been wild in his youth, but her 
influence seemed to have made him all that 
could be desired. Since that dreadful night 
when Luke had swallowed what seemed 
like liquid fire to his throat and madness 
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to his brain, when he sat with those wild 
revellers outside the burning mansion honse, 
he had never tasted spirits. He loathed the 
remembrance; he feared what he might 
reveal of the terrible story of the lonely- 
beach. To Purity his life had seemed 
clearer as it flowed on. She knew not of 
the indelible stain that had polluted its 
course for ever. 

On the following day Purity was resolved 
to have an explanation with her husband. 
She walked down to the beach, when she 
expected his boat, to have some uninter- 
rupted talk, as they should have who dis- 
course of life, death, and immortality. She 
took his hand and led him to the broken 
rock, which had been his support on that 
night of anguish and horror, which had 
crushed every future pleasure in his mind. 
He did not resist her gentle guidance, but 
sat down doggedly to listen to what she had 
to say. He knew, though she did not, that 
his trouble was past help, past hope. 
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She sat by his side ; her luminous blue 
eyes, now unnaturally large, followed the 
descending sun. She put her thin fingers 
on the rugged hand of her husband, and 
spoke : — 

^' I shall not see the daylight very much 
longer, Luke," and her voice, though hollow, 
sounded almost cheerful. ^^I want to tell 
thee all that is in my mind. Dost thou 
know what Christ said to those whom he 
loved ? ^ I go to prepare a place for you.' I 
would not be presumptuous, but I think if 
thou didst feel in dying that I was waiting 
for thee, that I had prepared a place in 
heaven where we might dwell in light for 
evermore, the waters would not overwhelm 
thee, neither would the floods cover thee 
when thou shalt pass 'through the dark river, 
where Christian and Faithful, and Mr. 
Valiant-for-Truth have passed before us. 
Pray to God, my husband, that we may 
soon be reunited in His presence in whom 
there is no variableness nor shadow of 
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turning, where all tears shall he wiped from 
our eyes." 

Luke made no reply. He could not tell 
her that his sin-stained soul could never be 
reunited to hers in the presence of their 
Maker. 

"Oh!" he thought, " if years of agony — of 
torment, could purify me, how gladly would 
I bear them ! but for me there is nothing 
but the worm that dyeth not. The fire that 
is not quenched." 

'^ Thou hast been such a good man to me, 
Luke," she continued, looking on him with 
eyes love-lighted. " So good to me, to every- 
body. So kind to the old people and to 
children, to little Noel. How you worked 
to support him, how tender you were of him 
when he was quite a little lad ! Dearest Luke, 
God will not remember the sins and offences 
of thy youth, when thy manhood was so 
noble." 

'^ Do not talk of it. Purity. I cannot bear 
it. God is of purer eyes than to behold 
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iniquity, the Bible says. I have sinned be- 
yond forgiveness." 

"We are all sinners in His sight," 
replied his wife meekly, " but he can make 
excuses for us. He knoweth of what we are 
made. He remembereth we are but dust. 
Promise me, Luke, that when I am gone, 
thou wilt live so that we may meet again. 
I charge thee solemnly now, as if these were 
my last words to do everything in thy 
power to follow me to the courts of the 
Lord's House, to do nothing which might 
exclude thee from it, and cast thee into 
outer darkness. Oh, my husband ! If in 
God's presence there is fulness of joy, thou 
must be there, or my happiness would be 
turned to weeping." 

She rose as she spoke, and sought her 
home, leaning on Luke's arm ; they were 
met by Maiden, who was coming to look for 
them ; the last rays of sunlight illuminated 
her sweet face and golden hair, as she came 
towards them, whilst their feces were in 
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shadow, their backs being turned to the 
sunset. Thus the gravity of their aspect 
could not influence her; and there was a 
quiet smile on her face, which expressed love 
and duty towards her parents, and if there 
was a hidden sadness below the surface, 
Luke for one did not perceive it. The con- 
versation Purity had just had with her 
husband, was partly due to a dread that he 
might return to his old haunts, and his old 
companions when the living love which had 
led him on his way was withdrawn. She did 
not know that his soul, dyed black, could 
take no colour of lighter tint. Luke's con- 
sciousness of crime saved him from smaller 
sins. 

He was much older than Purity. He had 
not probably many years to live, and then — 
what would become of Maiden ? Purity's 
thoughts went onward to Noel with a 
yearning hope that he would marry her. 

Mary Morrison heard that Mrs. Kathe was 
peaking^ and came with a basket of nourish- 
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ing food from the Grange, sent by her lady- 
ship. " And lor' loye'e ! she made the jelly 
with her own hands, Mrs. Eathe, and she 
did not spare good calves' -feet and the best 
of sherries." 

Purity was very grateful, and ate part, 
but was as well contented with a piece of 
dry bread. She could not bear to be such 
a trouble to her ladyship, she said, and felt. 
She searched the face and watched the lips 
of Mrs. Mary for news of Noel, but as he 
had passed out of the nurse's memory for 
the present. Purity had to ask a direct 
question. 

" Have you heard anything of our boy, 
Mrs. Morrison?" 

She tried to remember. " Oh ! yes, he is 
staying with Captain Eandolph, the captain 
is expecting to have a ship, and he is going 
to take Mr. Winter with him when he sails. 
Our young lady has spent great part of her 
holidays there too. It must be quite pleasant, 
for the young folks have known each other 
so long when they were children." 
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Maiden was not in the room when Mary 
had thus answered Purity's query, and 
Purity was glad that she had not heard 
it; yet, whatever might be the merits of 
young Winter, she did not believe that 
Miss Gabiielle, such a rich young lady, 
should ever marry so much beneath her 
rank and wealth, a — poor body's child. He 
must have been the son of some common 
seaman or steerage passenger, and it would 
be so natural, so fitting, if he was to marry 
the daughter of the man who had saved his 
life and brought him up ; and who could 
equal Maiden Mergrete in goodness, or in 
beauty, thought the partial mother. 

" Yes," continued Mary Morrison, "next 
December, the 15th will be Miss Gabrielle's 
sixteenth birthday, and my lord and my 
lady will give a dance. AH the folks, 
that is, all the gentry in the neighbourhood 
will be asked. The old Grange will be 
quite alive. Those two cannot refuse the 
young lady anything. 'Tis her gay com- 
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panions at school have been putting her up 
to ask of it. Very like, Mr. Winter, for 
they say all sailors are dancing-mad. If you 
and Maiden like to drive over in a donkey- 
chaise, I'll take you where you can peep 
down and see all the gay company as plain 
as if you was one of them." 

Purity sighed, and looked at Mergrete, 
who, having just entered the room, had not 
heard of the proposition. 

" I shall not be here then," she said 
calmly. 

"Don't go to say such things as that," 
cried Mary kindly, yet seeing the truth of 
the prophecy. " There's many as broken a 
ship has come to land." 

" This ship is bound to another harbour," 
said Purity smiling. "What must be feced 
luid better be known." 

Her decline was gentle. It seemed 
as if nature refused to lay a heavy band 
on one so unresisting. Jr husband saw 
the stroke of death coming on the wife 
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so dear to him, but he was powerless to 
interpose ; could he have purchased her life 
by the sacrifice of his own, he would not 
have hesitated. As it was, he could only- 
look on and watch the retrocession of her 
ebbing life, and feel that the world would 
be desolate when she had ceased to exist 
for him ; for he never for a moment doubted" 
her personality in another state. She was 
wife removed from him to be an angel, 
where he could never attain. Not only was 
he deserted, but he was by her absence left 
a prey to ghostly shapes and terrible 
images of the past. 
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CHAPTEE XVm. 

" When the fluttering pulse is ceasing, 
Start not at its quick decreasing, 
'Tis the fettered soul's releasing, 

"Weep not for me. 



i> 



Purity passed away gently, without much 
suffering, in the afternoon of the day, just 
as the autumn sun was setting. Maiden, 
exhausted by night watching and weeping, 
had remained till her mother was arranged 
for her last resting-place, and had gone to 
her room to lie down. Luke sat by th6 bed- 
side of his dead wife, and, looking on her 
face to which for one brief space the beauty 
of youth had returned, remembered all the 
circumstances of their early life. Then 
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came the birth of Maiden and the terrible 
memory of a crime. A few rays of departing 
light still lingered on the corpse, and on the 
sheets of which one was thrown back jfrom 
the face, but the rest of the room was 
in shadow ; and in the gloom which was the 
deepest, Luke saw the figure of the man he 
had murdered threatening him as on that un- 
forgotten Christmas morning. He recognized 
his victim. '^ Presently I shall see the blood 
oozing from his forehead," Luke said to him- 
self. ^^Art thou come to torment me before 
my time ? " he asked, unconsciously using 
the words of the evil spirits. The image in 
its wavery movement, like a reflection in 
water, seemed to smile. Then Luke flung 
himself down by his dead wife, and grasped 
her cold half-open hand. She, dead as she 
was, would shield him from this terrible 
visitation ; and when he lifted his head again, 
with determination bom of despair, the ap- 
pearance was no longer there. 

Purity was hurried in the churchyard of 
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the parish church, under the shadow of the 
old grey tower which Maiden loved so 
much to look upon. The father and the 
daughter lingered when the grave was closed 
over. It was getting dark, for the funeral 
took place after the evening service, and the 
month wa^ the beginning of October. 

" Go home, Maiden," her father said; " I 
want to be alone. Go home, you will over- 
take some of them." 

And Maiden obeyed, for she had promised 
her dying mother to do so in all things. 
She had great sorrow in that three miles' 
walk, but no terror. There are some 
women so pure in mind that they fear no 
danger, like children who are unaware of its 
existence, and Maiden had no cause of 
terror. She loved her old companion Noel, 
but she felt without reasoning on the subject 
that the love- was without conscious hope. 
I say conscious hope, for the heart is deceit- 
ful beyond all things, and till circumstances 
have crushed hope beyond its recall to life, 
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that cruel power is apt to linger though it 
be reduced to a thread in dimensions. But 
no thought of attracting attention had ever 
caused the glances of Maiden to stray from 
her prayer-book, when her voice joined that 
of the village choir on the Sabbath. Like 
Bonnie Kilmeny, Maiden " was pure as pure 
could be ; " not wishing to attract, she was 
unnoticed. The youth of the neighbourhood 
would have as soon addressed their rough 
gallantries to an iceberg. Coarser creatures 
were followed and desired after their own 
fashion, but Maiden nursed her unhappy 
love undisturbed. She returned and tried to 
give a look of cheerftdness to the deserted 
house, and prepared the evening meal for 
her father with eyes half blinded by tears. 
Luke sat by the grave, looking at it 
moodily. He remained in that stupefaction 
of sorrow which seems as if sorrow were 
dead. The light declined. The tall grass 
sighed in the breeze occasionally ; far off all 
sounds were sinking into silence. He noted 
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them all with strange particularity. That 
was Trewith's cart passing Mr. Varco's 
farm, which made the dog bark. That noise 
was the slamming of the great gate when 
the carriage was going up the gravel walk 
at Treheme. Those are Mrs. Frere's cows 
lowing as the girl drives them up to be 
milked ; yet all the time he felt that part of 
his life was hidden beneath that cold turf, 
of which the grass and the wildflowers 
were so cut up and] bruised by the careless 
action of the sexton's spade. As he arose 
to return home he fancied that a figure arose 
also and walked behind him. His flesh 
shuddered, and the blood seemed to creep 
under the skin. He went on, not daring to 
look. He had a notion that the appearance 
would not follow him beyond the precincts 
of the churchyard. He made a rush at the 
gate, and slammed it after him. Then he 
thought himself safe. He stood still, and 
wiped the cold drops of terror from his 
brow. Suddenly he turned to reassure 
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himself that he was alone. The image was 
there, stem and menacing. Luke turned 
and fled, nor did he stop till he found him- 
self breathless, scared, and looking con- 
stantly behind him, in the presence of 
Maiden. Maiden, who accumulated ex- 
pressions of sympathy and afltection, and 
did all a loving daughter could to soothe, 
without understanding his terrors, and 
minister to his comforts. She urged him 
on the following morning to go out with 
his boat. He was but too willing; he 
thought in the fresh sea-breeze and bright 
sunshine he should be able to forget. He 
had not seen the appearance that morning. 
He hurried away that he might escape from 
it. 

Maiden walked down to the seaside that 
she might see the boat off. The house was 
so neat that there was nothing to do but to 
wait for her father's return, and finish some 
plain sewing, for which there was no need 
of haste. She was nicely dressed in her 
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new mouming — nothing but plain black, 
with a white neckerchief and frills at the 
elbows, with a white apron. She had tied 
a black neckerchief over her rippled golden 
hair. She was beautiful, with the added 
charm of carelessness of her loveliness. 
She feared that Noel only regarded her as a 
sister, and when she thought of Gabrielle's 
brilliant charms she admitted that she must 
appear pale and colourless by her side. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" Many a weary strain 
Never yet heard by thee hath this poor breath 
Uttered of love and death ; 
And maiden grief hidden and chid in vain." 

Barry GornwalL 

Seemingly Noel was to have an opportunity 
of testing mentally the differences between 
the two. When she turned away from 
watching the boat as it disappeared on the 
horizon, she saw him advancing towards 
her. For one moment she felt the pas- 
sionate tumult of a clinging hope — ^hope 
that he was come not as a brother, but as a 
lover, to put his arms round her and shield 
her from all sorrow and all care for the rest 
of her life. '^ Oh ! I do love thee so ten- 
derly ! " said her poor trembling heart. 
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When he drew nearer, the heart ceased to 
flutter so convulsively ; for hope died in the 
contemplation of his kindly unconscious 
smile. If he had felt very awkward from 
Nurse Eye^s former observations, it had 
faded from his mind in the sweet occupa- 
tion of a first love for another. When he 
had been a boy. Maiden had been the 
dearest, because he had considered her as 
belonging to him, his sister; but sisters, 
however dear, must consent to waive their 
claims to be first in their brother's hearts. 

When Noel saw Gabrielle he was dazzled 
by the brilliancy of her beauty, but he had 
an unforgotten grudge, and till that was 
paid off, he would not yield to the temp- 
tation to adore ; a temptation so strong at all 
times at the age of twenty-one, and so 
infinitely stronger in a sailor than a lands- 
man. 

" My poor Maiden," he said, coming up 
to her and kissing her with the tenderness 
of indifference, and with perfect careless- 
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ness as to who might be looking on at the 
meeting, "your dress tells me that I am 
too late. I came as soon as I heard that the 
mother was so ill. If any one can sympa- 
thize with your sorrow, my dear sister, it is 
I, for she was my mother in feeling, if not 
in law. " Come this way, out of sight of 
the village," he said, drawing her arm 
within his, whilst having an excuse for 
tears now, the disengaged hand was press- 
ing her handkerchief against her face as if 
to stifle her sobs. They walked along the 
beach away from the houses, and the spring 
tide being out, they went round the point 
and wandered into the smaller aisle of 
nature's cathedral. They sat down to- 
gether at NoePs suggestion, — ^he, looking 
with a thoughtful air at the aspect of the 
granite cliff, and at the indication of the 
arch of a cavern level with the sand, and 
nearly filled up by it. 

Maiden had turned her face away ; 
though Noel did not care for her, she did 
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not like that he should obserre her features 
swoollen by weeping. His heart was feel- 
ing tenderly towards her ; he was conscious 
of a sensation of comfort in having her by 
his side, and in holding her hand, but if the 
truth had been told, it would have been that 
his thoughts were wandering to different 
subjects unconnected, or only remotely con- 
nected, with Maiden ; a soft sigh, the ghost 
of a bygone sob, recalled him to his duty 
of comforter. 

" My dear girl ! " he said, placing his arm 
round her waist. She suffered this long 
enough to show that she felt no resentment, 
and then removed it as if it incommoded 
her. He did not notice the fact in any way, 
and began again, '^ My darling Maiden, I 
had hoped to have seen that dear saint be- 
fore she left us. I wanted to know if there 
was anything she required, any little 
luxury ? " 

" My mother wanted nothing. Lady 
Femdale gave her all, and more than she 
desired." 



/ 
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" Then look here, Maiden, here are notes 
to the amount of fifty pounds. You may 
want money, dear child ! I am but a poor 
officer, or it should be more ; and whenever 
you want any funds, you or your father, 
you must apply to me, and I will give you 
all you require." 

Maiden put the money back with an ad- 
ditional pang in her breast. 

" We want no monqy, Sir." 

That little monosyllable was the only bit 
of anger that the poor child evinced. 

He was vexed. " I brought it on pur- 
pose for her^ surely you will not refuse it ? ' ^ 

" My father and I do not want it. He 
would not let me take it if he were here. 
She said I was to obey him in every- 
thing." 

Noel held the roll of notes carelessly in 
his hand for a few minutes, and then re- 
placed them in his pocket-book. His mind 
was running on other subjects ; at length he 
began — 
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" Maiden, I think yon love me." 

She was silent. 
. "Do yon not, dear ? " he said, wondering 
that she did not assent. 

" Yes, Noel, I do love thee more than I 
can tell." 

" Then, dear," he cried triumphantly, 
" I'll tell you what will make yon so glad." 
And with the unconscious egotism of suc- 
cessful passion, he told her that he and 
Gabrielle loved each other, and were en- 
gaged to be married ; that they were both 
determined never to marry any one else ; but 
Lady Inez had refused her consent that her 
daughter should marry one whom she called 
an unknown adventurer. She had written 
to this efltect, ' We were so anxious for the 
ship to come which brought it, and so dis- 
appointed.' My poor Gabrielle cried so bit- 
terly. Oh, Maiden ! she is so beautiftd ; 
she is lovely even in tears. Few women 
are so." 

Maiden murmured something which meant 
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to express her pleasure at their mutual hap- 
piness, but failed. The intention was under- 
stood by Noel, and the failure passed un- 
noticed. 

"Do you know, dear," he said, taking 
her reluctant hand and moulding it un- 
knowingly in his own, " that I thought if I 
had come in time to see your mother, I 
might have found out whether there was 
any possible clue to be obtained as to who 
were my parents." 

" I do not think my mother knew any- 
thing more than she told me. In the top 
drawer in her room is the remaining part of 
of a little nightshirt, very thin and coarse- 
looking. I was going to take it one day, 
and she said, ' Do not touch it, it is Noel's 
little shirt which he wore when he was 
washed up by the waves, and thy father 
saved his life.' " 

" Was there any mark ? " 

" No ; it seemed cut off, or torn off by the 
rocks, but more as if it had been cut by 
blunt scissors." s 2 
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" I should like to have it, Maiden." 

" I will get it for thee," she said, half 

rising. 

" No, not yet, dear ; let me rest here a 

little longer. I need not hurry back to the 

Grange." 

" Miss Tregellas is not there, I suppose ? " 
Maiden said, in a low tone. 

" No, she is not," replied the lover ; " I 
should have borrowed one of Lord Fern- 
dale's horses had she been there to ride 
with her, or she would have driven me 
over in her pony-chaise. She is so kind 
and thoughtful of every one ; she sent her 
love to you. Maiden." 

" Did she, indeed ! " said the girl, with a 
tone of unobserved sarcasm. 

" Yes ; she will drive over with me next 
winter if I am still in England. There are 
to be some gay doings on her birthday." 

He stopped suddenly, for he remembered 
the difference of rank between the girls, 
and that Maiden could not be one of the 
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company. So he was silent, still holding 
the hand of his companion, but more care- 
lessly, and looked round him in perplexed 
thoughtfiilness. 

" Tis strange how like these rocks are to 
some that I see in my dreams — dreams that 
come to me of beautiful trees and summer 
flowers, and dark people in white garments, 
mixed up with scenes fall of darkness and 
trouble and terror." 

*^ Canst thou remember nothing of thy life 
before thou wert brought to our cottage ? " 

" I remember — I think I do, but I cannot 
tell how much is true and how much comes 
from dreamland." 

He looked troubled, and rose from the 
rock. 

" I declare," he said, " I could swear I 
saw that cavern before, but instead of being 
nearly closed up with sand, it was large 
enough for a man to go into it." 

" That seems like the strangeness of a 
dream," the girl replied. 
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" Yes, it does so," he said ; and forgot the 
cavern in thinking of Gabrielle. 

As they left the inner aisle, as they had 
been used to call it, the long-f etreated tide 
showed the rock from which Noel had res- 
cued both the girls Each of the com- 
panions looked at it with different thoughts. 
Maiden's was, "He saved me first ^A^." 
Noel's was, " I suppose I did my duty, but 
how could I have left Gabrielle to the 
chance of death whilst I saved Maiden ? " 

They came to the cottage to fetch the 
little shirt. Noel looked at the empty chair 
in which Purity used to sit, when a Uttle 
terrified child he used to hide himself be- 
hind the folds of her dress ; and the tears 
sprang into his eyes. He turned aside that 
they might not be seen, and when Maiden 
ascended the stairs he followed her with the 
familiarity of old times. Maiden's bedroom 
door stood open, and inside, on a chest of 
drawers opposite the bed, was the box which 
had caused such dissension. He remem- 
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bered it all, and worshipped Gabrielle all 
the more. " She must have loved me even 
then," he thought. 

'* There are the nautilus shells I sent you, 
I see," he said ; " how pretty they look, and 
how clean ! " 

'^Yes, I dust them every day," replied 
Maiden; "here is the little shirt from my 
mother's drawer." 

" How could I ever have got in there ? " 
said Noel, smiling, as she held it up. 

" Thou hast grown like the grain of 
mustard-seed mentioned in the Testament," 
replied the girl. 

" It does not follow that I was a poor 
man's child from this," observed the youth 
eagerly. "It is of Indian fabric, and that 
is the reason it looks coarse. Oh ! I 
do so wish that I knew. You see, 
Maiden, 'tis not only my happiness but 
Gabrielle's which depends on my being 
descended from a gentleman's femily, and 
I do so love her." 
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He turned to Maiden to impress this on 
her, and was startled to see how deadly pale 
she had become. 

"Are you ill, my dear Mergrete? I 
trust not. I <M)uld not be happy if you 
were ill." 

" It is nothing. I am very well," said 
the girl faintly. 

Noel was quite satisfied by the feeble as- 
sertion. He was looking now at the print 
of Maiden Mergrete. 

^^ It is strange what a likeness there is 
between you and this engraving. She was 
a saint, and is worshiped by Catholics. Do 
you know the story about her ? " 

" I never heard it," replied Mergrete. 

" She was a martyr, and was cruelly tor- 
tured by wicked men, by order of the 
Governor of Antioch," Noel explained. 

" Good men torture, too, sometimes," said 
Maiden sadly ; " Ah, yes ! " replied Noel, 
but then ^they know not what they do,' 
as Christ said. They are carried away 
by a strong feeling of fanaticism." 
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" I am so glad your dear mother brought 
me up in the Protestant faith. I owed 
everything to her in my childhood. I don't 
think I could have worshipped a saint," he 
said, thinking of Gabrielle, who was not 
one. " Then the press-gang. It was lucky 
for me that they carried me away. You 
offered your only valuable to keep me, 
dear little Maiden, Gabrielle's gift," and 
he thought how she had pressed him to 
accept it. 

Mergrete remembered, too, that he had 
thought it would look well round her neck, 
as Gabrielle had told her. 

" I must go now," said the youth, when 
they had reached the ground floor of the 
cottage. "Maiden, if you ever find out 
anything about me when I was a child, I 
entreat you to let me know." 

"Yes," was all her reply. Then a sug- 
gestion, "Dost thou not think thou hadst 
better talk to my father about it ? He 
must know more than any one else." 
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" I cannot stay now. You see, I dare 
not disobey Captain Bandolph, and he only 
gave me leave for a few hours." 

Noel spoke the truth in what he said, but 
he had an unpleasant impression that he 
should not find it easy to obtain any ac- 
count from Luke. He felt that there was, 
as he said to himself, ^^a fog thereabout." 
He could not see through it. The fog 
always arose when there was any talk of 
that Christmas night, when the large East- 
Indiaman was lost off Saint Jude. 

So the youth kissed Maiden and left her, 
and she, flinging herself on her knees by 
the side of her mother's chair, leant her 
head on it, and wept till her tears ceased to 
flow from exhaustion. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

. " He who is near his death, but turns about, 
Shuffles awhile to make his pillow easy, 
Then slips into his shroud, and rests for ever." 

" Noel has been here," Maiden said to her 
father when he returned* 

'^ What did he come for ? " Luke asked 
suspiciously. 

" He came in the hope of seeing — " and 
her tears and silence showed her meaning. 

" He might have come sooner." 

" No ; I don't think so. He said he came 
as soon as he heard my mother was very ill, 
but he cannot come or stay without leave 
from his captain. He brought fifty pounds 
for her. He wanted me to take it for us, for 
thee and me, thou knowst, father." 
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" Thee did not, of course ? " 

" No." 

There was a silence. 

After a pause, Maiden drawing the candle 
towards her and threading her needle, began 
to speak as she sewed together her seam. 

" Father, Noel wished very much to 
know all that could be found out about 
himself when he was first brought home by 
you. He wanted the little shirt." 

" Didst thou give it to him ? " asked 
Luke eagerly. 

" Yes," replied the girl wonder-stricken. 
^^ It was only an old rag, of no consequence, 
was it?" 

" Oh ! no, of no consequence at all. Did 
he take it away with him ? " 

" Yes. He said that he did not believe 
he was a poor man's child, for the little 
shirt was of Indian muslin." 

Luke arose and walked once up and down 
the small room, and then subsided again to 
his place before the fire. 
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" You see, father, he wants so much to 
know," here she cleared her throat and 
stopped a moment, ^* because he is engaged 
to Miss Tregellas, and her parents will not 
give their consent unless he can prove that 
he is the son of a gentleman." 

Luke seized a piece of burning wood and 
struck it violently against the stones, the 
sparks flew up and showed his face so white 
and haggard that Maiden was scared into 
silence. 

" Why dost thou trouble me about the 
young fool ? " he cried angrily, " I picked 
him up and brought him home. I wish I 
had left him to drown like a blind puppy. 
So his fine pretence of coming to see her 
who is gone was to find out what he could 
about himself." 

Luke was angry and disappointed that 
the youth had not attached himself to 
Maiden; and with unreasonable irritation 
inflicted additional pain on his already suf- 
fering daughter, who had not before seen 
that his visit bore that interpretation. 
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When Mergrete went up to bed, she- 
looked at the engraving of her namesake. 

" Cruelly tortured," he said. " I wonder 
whether she felt in her body more torture 
than I do in my soul." 

Luke remained below. The candle burnt 
down in the socket, and then flared up be- 
fore it went out, but in the sudden light he 
saw the murdered man looking at him with 
the fixed eyes of death. It stood between 
Luke and the stairs ; there was only the glow 
of the decaying wood ashes now to light 
him up to his bedroom. He must grope 
about to find his way, and the idea that 
he should clasp the cold corpse made his 
flesh creep and his hair stand upon his 
head. 

" Maiden ! " he cried, ^^ Maiden ! " this 
time he uttered the word in piteous plead- 
ing, " come here ! Bring a light." 

And Maiden, who was still weeping, ap- 
peared, holding the candle, with a face of 
heavenly pity like a blessed spirit whose 
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tears fell for human suffering, unconnected 
with selfish sorrow. 

She could sympathize with the dread felt 
by her father, who had, as she thought, 
fallen asleep and awakened to the conscious- 
ness of recent death in the house; that 
terrible consciousness when the creature we 
have doated on, who has loved us in return, 
and has given and received the caresses of 
household life, seems to have become some- 
thing to be dreaded, — a thing to be fled from, 
and in whose presence we are hushed in 
awe. 

" Father, shall I sit and read the Testa- 
ment to thee till thou art asleep?" she 
asked. 

He was silent, for he felt that he had no 
part in the promises of that sacred volume ; 
but Maiden was not discouraged. 

When he was in bed she came and read a 
chapter ; and when she saw by the flash of 
his eye in the shadow that he was still 
awake at its conclusion, she sang in a sweet 
clear voice the evening hymn — 
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" Forgive us, Lord ! for thy dear son, 
The ills that we this day have done." 

And Luk^ wondered if there might still be 
forgiveness for him, and in the comfort of 
that dawning doubt he slept. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

Awaking brought back Luke's depression-— 
his haunting sense of an undiscovered crime . 

He was brooding in his chimney-comer 
one day, worn down by the remembrance 
which he rarely could escape, when a boy 
came to the cottage. 

"Please, Sir, will you go and see Master, 
he is very bad ? Missus says he can't con- 
tinue long." 

Luke knew the boy to be employed by 
his brother, and arose sullenly to answer 
the summons. 

When he arrived, he looked with a kind 
of unmoved wonder at the haggard face on 
the^pillow. 

VOL. II. T 
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Mrs. Amos Bathe was sitting up by the 
bedside very clean, very tidy, and with a 
look in her face as if she were determined 
that no circumstance that could occur in this 
world should ever displace one plait in the 
border of her muslin cap. 

*^ Leave the room, Patience ; I want to talk 
to my brother. Leave the room and shut 
the door." 

The wife arose, looking displeased, and 
said that all wives ought to know what 
their husbands had to say, " particular when 
they is a dying too." 

Luke, who was in no humour to listen to 
her mutterings, took her by the shoulders 
and hastily put her out, shutting the door 
after her. Then he went and stood by his 
brother's bedside. He knew the bed of old 
where his father had died, who had loved him. 

" Sit down, brother Luke." 

" I will stand rather in thy house," was 
the reply. 

'^ Luke," said the dying man, ^^ I caflnot 
die in peace till thee forgive me." 
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^^ For what do thee want my forgive- 
ness ? " said Luke looking at him sternly. 

^' I cannot die,'' returned Amos, " with 
that on my mind. It was not I that did it. 
I swear it was our mother, thy mother and 
mine, that destroyed the will ; only she told 
me of it when she was a-dying. The 
boat and the cottage was left to thee, 
Luke." 

" Scoundrel ! " cried Luke. " And thou 
hast drained me of every penny to pay thee 
rent for the cottage, which thee knew was 
mine by law.'' 

" Not by law, Luke ; not by law," Amos 
rejoined, with a sly look on his dying face, 
^^ You see she had burnt the will, so the 
law could not give it to thee ; but I own 
that it should have been thine, brother, and 
the money thee gave me I scraped together 
and saved and saved, and it all turned 
as it were to dust and ashes. There was the 
shares I bought in the Wheal Mine and 
thai stopped work just after I paid for them. 

t2 
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Then I bought some cottages, and before I 
could get to Bodmin to see about insuring 
them jthey was burnt down. What little I 
have Patience must keep to support her. I 
have nothing to pay thee; but thee will 
forgive me, I know, Luke ; thee was allers a 
free-hearted fellow." 

Luke turned and seized the wrist of his 
brother in his nervous grasp. " Sup- 
pose," said he, "that the rich man had 
cast Lazarus into hell by his deeds, and 
Lazarus being in torment had looked up and 
SjBen the rich man in heaven, would Laza* 
rus have forgiven him when his throat was 
parched with fiery breath, and his body con- 
suming with agony, but never consumed T 
Such forgiveness as Lazarus would have 
been likely to give to him who steeped him 
in hell fire, I give to thee." 

He arose and left him. He heard the 

feeble voice wail out his name, but Luke 

' rushed away and answered not the voice 

which in that despairing appeal had uttered 

its final cry. 



>■ ***l 
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On the next Sabbath at the Meeting 
House the godly life and triumphant depar- 
ture of Amos Bathe was descanted on by Mr. 
Craig, at the Dissenting chapel, to the 
text of " Mark now the righteous man, and 
behold the upright, for the end of that man 
is peace." 

Mrs. Amos, dressed in proper weeds of 
widowhood, attended the funeral with a 
troubled mind. Amos had tried to explain 
to her in his last illness that he had some 
guineas put away, but she had not clearly 
understood where. She had hunted every 
day since his death without any result, 
except that of hurting her hands and dirty- 
ing her clothes ; and her mind during the 
funeral service was filled with speculations 
as to where her magpie of a husband had 
secreted his gold. 

Luke heard the bell tolling for the bury- 
ing without any emotion. He had but one 
thought, that of his past crime. How could , 
he escape that remembrance when that 
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shadow ever glared at him jfrom the walls of 
his cottage, and ever sat at the helm, point- 
ing one unsubstantive arm towards the cliff 
where the body was buried. Then Luke 
forgot that he must earn his bread and 
Maiden^s. The fish played round his boat 
as in derision. He cared nothing for their 
capture. With parched tongue and glaring 
eyes he hurried home to get into his 
daughter's company. His tormentor was 
like the dragon in the picture of Maiden 
Mergrete, and the presence of his child, with 
her gentle aspect and holy texts, subdued 
the dark spirit of despair, as did the saint of 
olden times conquer the dragon by the up- 
lifted cross. 

But Luke, though originally of an iron 
constitution, could not withstand long these 
haunting memories of his guilt. He ceased 
to take food, and swallowed only water or a 
little tea. He never cared to speak, but 
walked restlessly about as if to get rid of 
the incubus that weighed him down, in vain. 
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Luke knew that death was coming, and after 
death the judgment. He took to his bed, 
and could not bear that Maiden should leave 
him even for an instant. 

" Save me ! " he would cry, as she leant, 
over his bed in the watches of the night. 
" Save me ! He is coming to drive me to 
torment ! " and he hid his face on Maiden's 
breast, and her jfragile frame was shaken by 
the trembling of his wasted body. 

She at length and by slow degrees was 
aware that there was some hidden secret 
that was driving her miserable father to dis- 
traction and to death. She did not suspect 
what, but it was some sin repented of with 
an agony that was crushing him to powder 
, in its weight, accumulated by time. He was 
mentally like a man bodily undergoing the 
torture of pressing to death. He dreaded 
in the intervals of half-conscious mania lest 
any one should come into his room and 
listen to his ravings. Maiden shared this 
terror, and with cold thanks kept all 
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kindly-disposed neighbours who would have 
shared her yigils at a distance. Her dismal 
task she must needs perform alone. 

" Light ! light ! MoreUght!" he would 
cry, when the long winter nights made axti- 
ficial illumination difficult to Maiden, and 
expensive to her poor means. 

'^ See ! '^ he would cry, " the man stands 
in that dark corner of the room. He has 
that crushed mark on his forehead ! He says 
I did it." Then rolling his haggard eyes on 
his daughter, he would ask " Did I ? " un- 
conscious of his own identity. 

" Noel ! " he shouted out once or twice. 
" Noel ! I hate that boy," he muttered in a 
lower tone. " He comes to ask what I did 
with the body — ^the body ? " 

This was said doubtfully and interroga- 
tively, for his mind had strayed into forget- 
falness. 

"Whose body?" Maiden asked trem- 
bling; but there was no answer. Her 
father was dosing. At length the end 
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approached, Luke^s intellect brightened 
for half an hour before it left its mortal 
dwelling-place. 

It was in December, about three o^clock 
in the afternoon, and the driving winds and 
the drifting snow brought back the memory 
of sixteen years ago. Luke was sinking 
fast. It was evening, and Maiden hoped he 
would die before the night closed in utterly. 
He was so fearful of the dark, and the notion 
that he would have to go out in that cheer- 
less wintry wind and cruel blinding snow, 
increased the dreariness of Maiden's feel- 
ings. 

" Father ! " Maiden said, " can I do any- 
thing for thee when thou art gone ? Oh ! 
father, let me hear thee pray, *Lord be 
merciful to me a sinner ! ' My father ! if 
thou hast any sin not atoned for to the best 
of thy power, make haste now to make 
reparation whilst the day of salvation 
lasteth, before the night cometh in which 
none may work." 
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" What dost thou want me to say ; what 
have I been saying?" he asked sus- 
piciously. 

" Alas ! " cried Maiden, weeping tears of 
sorrow and exhaustion, "thou hast shown 
that thy mind is greatly troubled. Can I 
do ought to relieve thee ? " 

He drew her down close to him. " Dost 
thou see that man ? " he whispered hoarsely ; 
"hei,st.ndi.ginthatdarkc„m«r,wift. 
wound in his forehead. I killed him ! He 
is Noel's father. He wants to know why 
he is not buried in God's-acre, as he should 
be." 

" Oh ! father, father ! tell me that thou 
art raving," she cried in agony ; " tell me 
that it is not true. Oh ! mercy ! great 
God! do not lay this dreadful load on a 
poor weak girl like me. Oh ! my brother ! 
how can I bear to believe that my father 
slew thine ! " She fell on her knees, and 
wept bitterly. 

" Thou must tell Noel when I am gone. 
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Go to him alone ; tell him that when the 
tide is out, at spring tide, after a storm. 
Ah ! what a storm there had been that 
night ! " He paused, and Maiden held back 
her sobs, not to lose any words of his fast- 
failing breath. " It must be when a storm 
has carried away the sand and the gravel 
with the waves, as the tide ebbs ; there is a 
cavern low down. I killed him. I dragged 
the body in there. I buried him up high, 
where the waves could seldom reach him, 
and the box full of gold I was robbing when 
he attacked me. He did attack me; he 
called me thief and scoundrel. He did not 
call me murderer, but his lips have formed 
the words since wherever I see him ; " (and, 
in a lower tone), "he is listening to what I 
say now. Promise me that thou wilt go 
at once ; make no delay. Go and tell Noel 
when I am dead. He will find the box 
with the gold near the body, and the name 
I cut off the nightgown. And now, oh ! my 
wife ! plead for thy miserable husband that 
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he may not be for ever cast into outer dark- 
ness, beyond reach of pardon. Child ! dost 
thou think the youth will forgive me. How 
can I go to the judgment seat of God if my 
brother have aught against me ? ^' 

^^Yes, father; he will forgive,, as he 
hopes to be forgiven," she said decidedly; 
but the weight which her father had lifted 
by confession jfrom his own breast, now 
pressed with a load as deadly on her own. 

She spoke no more, but moistened his 
parched lips with water, and raised his rolling, 
restless head on her feeble arm to relieve 
his breathing. 

" Thou wilt tell him ? " he repeated again. 

" I promise thee that I will as soon as — " 

" Ah ! 'tis so dreadful to go without thee 

into the place where he will be amongst the 

shadows.'' 

" May God comfort thee father ! in that 

thou repentest of the evil thou hast wrought." 

" Thou wilt seek him at once ? " he said, 

with his straining vision dimmed by the 
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glassiness of death, seeking out the dweller 
in the darkness. " I fear to be with that — 
that creature till he is satisfied," Luke gasped. 

"Father, I will go as soon — ^as soon as 
thou hast ceased to require my presence." 
And this assurance, or the chilling grasp of 
death on his brain, seemed to soothe him. 
It was eight o'clock before his worn jframe 
gave up its eternal spark of life. 

It had been snowing for two days. All 
that Maiden required had been gathered 
within her house, that nothing might inter- 
fere with her attendance on her unhappy 
father. Since the death of her mother, she 
seemed to have grown into such an age as 
was Purity's before her death. The necessity 
for thought and exertion had compelled her 
to act on the lessons of usefulness and 
experience she had been sixteen years 
acquiring from her mother. 

Possibly the total wreck of the hope with 
which she had devoted her love to Noel, had 
made her in a degree callous to other suJffer- 
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ings. She had been all that the tenderest 
woman could be to a parent, but the only 
small comfort she had had in the feeling of 
pride that Noel had been indebted to her 
father and mother for the support of the 
early years of his life, was now extinguished 
in the deepest humiliation. She must own 
that her father had murdered his father. 
^* Ah ! " she said sadly ; " it is well that he 
never cared to make me his wife. This 
would have ended it anyhow. I ought to 
be glad that he will be happy with her; 
but, oh ! I am not. I grovel in the earth 
with shame. I cannot live under the 
thought. It must be said, however. It 
must be done." 

She kissed the cold brow of the murderer, 
for he was her father, and had been always 
a tender one to her. She thought of her 
mother. Did she know it ? Did she judge 
him with justice, or did she regard him with 
the heavenly pity of an angelic nature? 
Alas ! she knew not — she could not know. 
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She scarcely thought that she had not 
a relative in the world on whom she could 
depend for support. She would try to go 
into service, but who would take the 
daughter of Luke Eathe, the murderer. 
Should she beg Noel to conceal the 
dreadful truth ? Alas ! he could not do so 
without forfeiting his recognition by his 
family. All must be told. Then Maiden 
thought of those at the last day who should 
call on the hills to fall on them and the 
rocks to cover them, and wished that she 
were laid to rest by her mother in the old 
churchyard, under the shadow of the grey 
tower. 
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CHAPTEE XXn. 

<< My dismal task I fain must do alone." 

ShaJcspeare. 

'* Now let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play ; 
For some must watch whilst some m:iy sleep, 
So runs the world away." 

Maiden closed her father's eyes. ^ I wonder,' 
she thought, ^who will close mine,' Then 
she arranged the limbs, and covered the 
dead face, and locking the cottage door she 
addressed herself to her journey. The snow 
had gathered outside the door, but she 
stepped over it. ^* It will not be so deep 
when I get into the road," she said. The 
moon was up, and showed the long white 
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landscape through which she must find her 
way. The trees were heavy with their 
white sparkling burden ; all the inhabitants 
of the village seemed to have retired to their 
cottages. It was nine o'clock, and inside one 
uncurtained window she saw a girl sewing, 
and her mother looking kindly at her. The 
father was obscuring their figures by the 
puJGfs of smoke he sent forth from his pipe. 
Then they rose before she had quite passed 
on, and went upstairs to bed. They were 
the only people in the lower rooms, but the 
glimpse of domestic peace seemed to make 
her isolation more complete. The road was 
tolerably clear of snow for two miles ; then 
another mile had to be passed over across 
the fields, and here her progress was more 
difficult. The snow continued to fall, 
obliterating or confusing the forms of 
familiar objects. She toiled on, sometimes 
sinking down into drifts, sometimes slipping 
and falling on the treacherous paths. At 
length she saw an unusual illumination in 
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the distance, clustered sparklings in regular 
rows of starry brightness made her stop to 
question what it might be which flung 
rays of warm light on the snow-covered 
trees that were massed around it. 

Maiden had never before seen an. illumi- 
nated house. Its beauty filled her with 
wonder and admiration. She remembered 
then that it was Gabrielle^s birthday, and 
that Mrs. Morrison had predicted gay doings 
on that day to celebrate it. She had only 
hoped to hear where Noel could be found, 
now she doubted not but that she should 
see him face to face. 

She reached, at length, to the front of the 
house. The rooms seemingly had not been 
large enough for the gay company, or the 
exertion of dancing had made the younger 
people desire air, for one window was thrown 
open and the curtain partly withdrawn from 
before it. Perhaps some of the guests liked 
the glimpse of the cold silence outside, where 
no footfall could be heard on the echoless 
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snow, in contrast to the sound of bounding 
steps on the elastic flooring, the gay music 
that won even the middle-aged to join the 
dance, and the laughter of sweet girlish 
voices which mingled with the deeper tones 
of their partners. Maiden, concealed behind 
the curtain, looked on this scene of joy 
where she had no part, and some natural 
tears sprang to her eyes^ She dared not 
enlarge the scope of her vision ; she might 
be detected. She was confused by the 
numbers of young forms, male and female, 
in movement. There were two rows, too, 
of people who seemed occasionally caught up 
into the dance, and then dropped. Suddenly 
her heart stopped for an instant for she 
recognized Noel. Noel looked so grand in 
form, so handsome, and so stem she thought 
in features. Yes, there was Gabrielle, 
dazzlingly beautiful, gliding down the 
country dance, with her hair dressed high 
over a cushion, and powders, which gave to 
her eyes, shadowed by her dark eyebrows, 

XT 2 
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the brilliancy of Sapphires. Her head was 
well- carried by the round throat on the 
drooping shoulders. She presented her 
hand to one of the row of gentlemen, who 
led her down the centre, when Noel pur- 
sued and brought her back *^in triumph," 
the same figui^e being repeated with each 
couple. Her dress was of rich Indian 
flowered silk, trimmed with gold lace. The 
costume suited well with the proud and 
sparkling character of her beauty. On a 
seat at the upper end of the room Maiden 
saw Lady Femdale richly dressed, smiling 
as her eyes fell on her girl, and listening to 
her husband, who was shouting praises of 
Gabrielle's beauty into her ladyship^s deaf 
ear. 

Noel and Gabrielle came towards the 
open window when the dance was concluded. 
Gabrielle so proud and happy, not leaning 
on hei lover's arm, for that was not the 
custom, but led by the hand like a little 
child, yet with a reverence due to a queen ; 
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and she was the queen of beauty that night, 
lighting up the old Grange with a vision of 
loveliness such as had not dwelt within its 
walls for hundreds of years, 

"Do not go near the window, darling," 
cried Noel in a tone of exquisite tenderness. 

She smiled, but came towards it never- 
theless, when a summons from Lady Fern- 
dale took her to the side of that lady's 
chair immediately. The old lady wished 
to introduce a young Lord Charleroi to her 
for the next dance, and being unable to 
move about with ease in the crowded room, 
she had sent a footman to fetch Gabrielle. 
Noel saw what was going to take place, and 
walked closer to the window. He did not 
care to dance with any one else, and behind 
the curtain he should have air and be un- 
seen. He had scarcely rested his arm for a 
moment on the window-sill when he was 
startled by the sound of his name. He 
looked out into the shadow of the house, for 
the distant wing of the hall was bathed in 
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moonlight, and saw a dark figure which 
repeated his name. 

^^ Noel ! come to me ! I want thee," and 
the young man, who had the superstitious 
feelings common to sailors, felt bis blood 
run cold, 

"Who and what are you?^' he asked in 
a low tone. 

"I am Maiden. I must talk to thee 
directly alone. Canst thou not come out 
and speak to me at once ? " 

Noel looked round. The crowd of guests 
were moving off to supper ; he saw that he 
was not observed, and be sprang out of the 
window and stood by Maiden's side. 

"What is it, my dear child?" he asked 
rather impatiently. " Are you in trouble ? 
Do you want assistance ? " 

" I am in trouble ; but I do not want any 
money. I want to tell thee something, 
something about thy father." 

Noel was now all eagerness. 

" Are you too cold to come to the shelter 
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of the summer-house ? " he asked, " or will 
you come in ? " 

She made no answer except by following 
him. 

Then he sat down on the seat and 
motioned her to sit by him ; but she stood 
by his side, and then fell on her knees, 
and with clasped hands and a face pite- 
ous in its suffering cried, " Forgive, for- 
give ! " 

^*My dear Maiden," he cried, with his 
head full of the young lord to whom his 
loved Qabrielle had just been introduced, 
and who had no doubt taken her in to supper, 
^^ how can I forgive when you have never 
injured me ? If you have any information 
to give me, tell me at once." 

" My father is dead," she sobbed. 

•^ Oh ! my poor child, you have lost both 
parents now, but you will ever have a 
brother in me and a sister in Qabrielle." 

" Noel ! " she cried, " my father when he 
was dying confessed the crime which had 
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laid on his conscience for sixteen years. He 
killed thy father ! " 

" Murdered him ! " exclaimed Noel, 
shrinking back involuntarily from the girPs 
grasp on his knees* "Murdered him! 
Good heavens ! it was true then what I 
fancied was but a horrid dream. He dragged 
the body of my poor father, not yet quite 
dead, into that cavern." 

Noel shook himself free of the girl's 
clasping arms and walked up and down the 
gravel path with hasty steps. 

" He begged me to ask for your forgive- 
ness, that he might not go to the judgment 
seat of God unpardoned by a fellow-mortal," 
she said catching his arm. 

Noel answered, " I cannot forgive him. 
I cannot forgive a wretch so cruel, so 
cowardly." 

" Oh, my poor father, may'st thou find 
Christ more merciftd than man ! " exclaimed 
Maiden. "And thou who art so unforgiv- 
ing, didst thou owe my mother nothing ? I 
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remember how she left me on the ground 
whilst she nursed thee on her breast when 
thou hadst the fever ; thine own mother could 
not have been more tender. Must my mother 
wander in the blessed realms of heaven 
alone, pining for the one she loved more 
than life, because the youth she nursed in 
her arms through endless nights and painfcd 
days will not forgive her husband. Wouldst 
thou not have forgiven the father of Gabri- 
elle ? " 

"Maiden," said Noel after a pause, 
touched by this reference to the only mother 
he had ever known, " Maiden Mergrete, I 
do forgive ^ him, as a Christian should, as I 
hope to be forgiven." 

" Art thou in earnest ? Dost thou forgive 
him entirely ? " 

" Entirely," said the youth taking her 
hand. 

" There is a bag buried by thy father's 
side ; thou wilt find all there." 

"Yes; but do not talk more to-night. 
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Come in and take some wine or some tea 
and coffee ; wine will be best, you are so 
cold." 

" ^No ; I cannot enter there," replied the 
girl, " I cannot. But when T am gone, give 
her back this chain and locket as a birth- 
day present ; it is the only valuable thing 
I have, except the nautilus shells. She can 
have those too if thou pleasest." 

" Do not you like to keep my ^fits as re- 
membrances, dear Maiden ? " 

" I do not need them, my bro€her ; and 
now fare thee well." 

" Stay, you must not go without food and 
wine* I will fetch it for you if you do not 
care to go amongst the gay people." 

" Do not, Noel. I have a friend waiting 
for me not far from here, I Bhall go to 
her." 

She spoke, but Noel feeling how cold was 
her hand had rushed off to the house for re- 
freshment. She felt that all she valued in life 
was slipping from her grasp, and her heart 
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yearned to see him for a few minutes longer. 
She followed him softly to the window 
through which he sprang, and, concealing 
herself by the curtain, saw him moving 
rapidly through the lighted saloon towards 
the refreshment-room ; from thence came a 
crowd of young people — a gorgeous and 
glittering assembly, with eager voices and 
laughing tones, Gabrielle's head pre-emi- 
nent in beauty and grace shining amongst 
them, greeting Noel seemingly with play- 
ful inquiries as to his absence from' her 
side. 

They disappeared together in the crowd, 
and Maiden turned sadly away. She looked 
back once at the gaily illuminated house ; 
the sounds of the inspiring dance-music 
rang in her ears. She was leaving light, 
life, and enjoyment to seek the domain of 
death. 

The friend of whom she had spoken to 
Noel was her mother's tomb, lying in the 
shadow of the old grey tower. 
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. "I will go to her grave and wait in the 
porch till daylight," she thought. 

She dreaded returning to that house, in- 
habited only by that long figure covered 
with a sheet She had not dreaded it when 
she left it. She shrank from the idea of 
returning to its presence. Suppose it had 
moved, that it had come from its place to 
meet her as she entered. Her mind seemed 
to reel under the accumulated mental suffer- 
ings of the last few months. 

"*Mother, mother I I want my mother,'' 
she moaned, as she made her way through 
the ever-falling snow, like a child who has 
lost its only protector. She saw the old 
grey tower of the church crowned high with 
snow, and gleaming white in a slender beam 
of moonlight the headstone placed to mark 
her mother's grave. It was white with 
frost, and the snow drift had buried it all 
but a few inches. 

She shivered. "'Tis very cold," she 
thought. " I have nowhere to go. I will set 
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in the porch till daylight, then I will go to 
Nurse Eye. Poor nurse ! I have not seen 
her lately ; I could not leave him. He 
will not miss me now." She sat down 
and leaned her head against the comer of 
the porch and dozed a little. Presently 
she dreamed that the children were singing 
their hymn in the church. The beautiful 
sounds of the innocent voices pealed up to 
heaven — 

" There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints eternal reign." 

Yes. She knew that her mother was there. 

» 

She knew that her Maiden had done all that 
her mother could have wished. There came 
a sound in her ears as of the rushing of 
many waters, and heard above it was the glad 
chorus of Hosannah in the Highest. Maiden 
dreamed that she saw the heavens open, 
and her mother, lily-crowned and robed in 
white garments, came to clasp her in her 
arms, whilst a voice uttered, " Well done, 
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good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord." These were the last 
images, which floated through the djdng 
brain of Maiden Mergrete. They were 
happy ones^ and consoled her for past suffer- 
ing, giving her tiie assurance of a joyful 
immortaUty. 

The snow flakes fell on her pure cheek, 
but tiiiey melted no more than those which 
gathered over the sculptured angel on a 
tomb near the porch where Maiden slept 
her last sleep. 

It was a cruel night for anything which 
yet throbbed with life, and all helpless and 
unsheltered creatures fared ill in the freezing 
atmosphere. 

Noel crossed Lord Femdale's threshold 
early on the following morning. He was 
in haste to find out the secret of his birth. 
Gabrielle was still dreaming sweet visions of 
love and happiness when Noel passed under 
her window, giving oue tender look in its 
direction. Then his gaze fell on a little 
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bird lying in his path, its fervid life of inno- 
cent song stifled for ever by the cruel frost. 
He took it up tenderly to see if it were 
quite dead, and then cast it aside. 

" Poor little thing ! How sorry Gabri- 
elle will be," he thought, then eager and 
hopeful he went on his way. 



THE END. 
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